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NINGPO MISSION, the farthest point of the journey; thence, 
quitting the highlands, the return was 
| by boat through the water courses of the 
A large portion of the province of plain. Twenty-six days were spent on 
Chihkiang, in which Ningpo is situ- this tour of 348 miles of land travelling 
ated, has not been visited by foreign- and 280 by water. A few of the notes 
ers. The districts which are readily | jotted down on the journey are sub- 
accessible by boats from Shanghai and | joined. 
Ningpo, wre well known; but there Tour to Huchau—The setting out. 
are extensive regions to the south and 
west, requiring land-travelling, of which | March 25.—We embarked from Ning- 
we are comparatively ignorant. This po in ® small boat the previous night, 
is owing mainly to the expense of and having proceeded up the minor 
journeying by land, which precludes | branch of the river as far as it is navi- 
missionaries from making exploratory | g4ble, found ourselves at daylight at a 
tours. I was glad, therefore, of an op-| /arge market village called Rivermouth, 
portunity of making an excursion in-| Where we had distributed books on for- 
land, in company with and chiefly at the mer occasions. The stock we carried 
expense of a gentleman in quest of OM this journey was not large. As the 
health, partially an invalid in consequence | porters demanded exorbitant sums for 
of partaking of arsenic in bread, when | burdens, it was necessary to limit our- 
the Chinese at Hongkong attempted to selves in this as in other things desirable 
exterminate the foreign residents by on a long journey. The books therefore 
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poisoning.* 

The line of travel which was adopted 
led through several cities to the south 
west in the department of Shauhing; 
thence, pursuing a northwest direction, 
through the department of Hangehau 
and across the 'Tien-muh mountains into 
Huchau, the chief city of which formed 


*See Magazine for May, p. 147. 
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were kept in reserve for distribution 
only in the cities least accessible to mis- 
sionary agency. 

Serpent worship—Sinchang. 


We started early in three sedans, the 
third for a Chinese teacher; who, with 
chair-bearers and porters, made in all 
seventeen persons. Subsequently several 
more were added, making us at times a 
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body of twenty-two. It was a rainy, 
comfortless day. We were glad to find 
lodgings in an ancestral temple, on the 
floor of which we were partially sheltered 
from the elements. Near the village in 
which we spent the night is the Celestial 
Well monastery, connected with which 
are several pools or pits, supposed to be 
inhabited by dragons. After Buddhism, 
a sort of serpent-worship plays the most 
important part in the popular supersti- 
tion. Here, as in many other places, 
the imported and the indigenous worship 
are united. The Intendant of Ningpo 
sends a deputy in the dry season of every 
year, to sacrifice to the dragon and to 
pray for rain. Besides this official ser- 
vice in times of drought, farming people 
also come, at the same time ; and in order 
to move Heaven to relieve the parched 
land, some even immolate themselves 
by drowning in the pool frequented by 
the dragon. 
26.—Before quitting our place of rest, 
Backlane, we prescribed for a score of 
ophthalmic cases. At the close of a hard 
day’s journey, we again found shelter at 
atemple dedicated toa prince who ruled 
over this part of China above nine hun- 
dred years ago. Temples of this class 
to local divinities, like the ancestral 
temples, are without priests,—some poor 
villager or invalid member of the clan 
being entrusted with the care of edifices 
of this description. As the journey of 
this day led over a steep porphyritic 
mountain, we were too late to receive 
visitors, and were obliged to start next 
morning before many were moving. 
27.—The weather being more favora- 
ble, we had opportunities of conversing 
with the people. Partook of our lunch 
at a temple dedicated to a distinguished 
_caligrapher, a scholar of the tenth cen- 
tury, who introduced the style of writing 
commonly employed in printed books. 
Here a merchant made some very 
earnest inquiries respecting a bank- 
rupt foreign firm at Shanghai, through 
which he had been impoverished. He 
could give attention to nought that did 
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not concern what he thought his highest 
interest. 

At night we put up at a neat Buddh- 
ist monastery, composed of five priests. 
An inscription over one of the images 
was highly suggestive; bu: it failed 
to elicit anything of interest. “ Buddha 
is the heart”—or, the heart is Buddha 
— indicating the pantheistic phase of 
that ancient and wide-spread system. 
The oscillation of mind in the East 
has not been unlike that in the West. 
It is some consolation to know that no 
form of error that has ever appeared in 
the West can be presented to the Chi- 
nese asa new discovery. May we not 
hope therefore, that heaven-born truth 
will, from its very newness, soon become 
acceptable to the thinkers who control 
the Chinese mind. Image-worship was 
the only part of their religion that our 
hosts understood, and they seemed too 
indolent even for that. 

28.—The day was spent in travelling 
to the city of Singchang, near which is a 
celebrated monastery, that of the Big 
Buddha temple, where we proposed 
spending the Sabbath. We reached the 
place of destination at dark, having pass- 
ed through a district in which the in- 
habitants were engaged in washing an 
oxide of iron from the beds of streams. 
The ore comes from disintegrating rocks 
in the hills where the rivulets have their 
source. 


The Sabbath in a monastery. 


29.—We were so exhausted by four 
days’ mountain travelling, that we were 
compelled to recline much of this day. 
It was our practice to spare our bearers 
by walking up and down precipitous 
passes, and, as these were numerous, the 
Sabbath was more requisite for us than 
for those by whom we had been carried. 
In the afternoon of this and the following 
day, we made ourselves acquainted with 
this remarkable place. On our arrival 
we found nearly all the fraternity—there 
are sixty monks—in the smoky kitchen. 
Connected with every establishment of 
the kind is a priest who is styled “ guest- 
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master,” whose business it is to provide 
for travellers ;—for monasteries are al- 
ways hotels, and generally superior to 
the best inns. On quitting the family, 
as it is called, a new name is conferred 
on the priest; and as these are meant 
to be significant, we usually translate 
them. 

Perspicuous Purity led us to what he 
considered a comfortable room, but 
which, being on the ground floor, expos- 
ed us to rheumatism. It was too late to 
adopt our usual plan of wandering over 
the range of buildings in search of 
another. Before retiring to rest we 
were obliged to receive a visit from 
Expansive Beneficence, the abbot, who 
came ceremoniously robed—yellow shoes, 
gown of the same color, and a sort of 
mitre on his head—champing pea-nuts 
as he entered. The interview was neces- 
sarily brief. 

On Sabbath afternoon many priests, 
with attendants and worshippers, gave 
us a hearing in a hall which we were 
allowed tooccupy. The dialect spoken 
here differs considerably trom that we 
are accustomed to use, and but for the 
assistant who accompanied us, our re- 
marks would have been but imper- 
fectly understood. As it was, how- 
ever, they all had the privilege of 
learning the prominent truths of the 
gospel. The assistant has long been an 
applicant for baptism; and though we 
have no confidence in his piety, we 
believe that he was very useful on this 
journey from his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and his readiness to preach. He 
held the audience until the vesper-bell 
called the priests to service. 

I subsequently followed the priests 
to a lofty cave, where they were 
chanting orisons to the praise of Shak- 
yamuni. A subordinate part of the 
performance,— the carrying about of 
holy water, and the adjustment of in- 
cense sticks,—was committed to boys, 
who, as soon as I entered, commenced 
a series of singular gestures that at- 
tracted my attention, and caused the 
priests themselves to laugh outright. It 
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appeared, on inquiry afterwards, that 
my companion in the fore part of the 
day, having no one toconverse with, had 
gathered around him all the pupils of 
the monastery; and, acting as a sort of 
drill-sergeant, had made them tolerably 
expert in the first motions of raw re- 
cruits. His awkward squad were so 
proud of their new acquirement that 
they could do little else, and, on my en- 
trance into the place of worship, they 
saluted me with all the gestures they 
were masters of. Expansive Benefi- 
cence was not present. On turning into 
a cloister, I saw him partaking of a col- 
lation with two matronly ladies on a 
pilgrimage from the city of Singchang, 
We were lulled to sleep by the guitar 
of one of the brotherhood, thankful for 
once to have an opportunity of listening 
to Chinese music with which no impure 
associations were connected. 


Big Buddha image—Idol temples. 


30.—The Big Buddha monastery is so 
named from a gigantic image of Buddha, 
hewn out of the solid rock, in a recess of 
a hill to which by hewing and masonry 
the appearance of acave is given. Per- 
spicuous Purity obligingly furnished us 
with a ladder, by which we ascended to 
the lap of the sitting image, and took 
measurements. it is nearly fifty feet 
high from the seat, and as wide from 
knee to knee, the posture being the 
usual one for Buddha, cross-legged. The 
index finger is six feet long. The finer 
parts of the statue are of plaster, and 
the whole thickly covered with gold-leaf. 
It is the largest image in the empire, and 
is therefore one of great celebrity. It 
dates from the fifth century. That we 
might get a better view of the gigantic 
curiosity, P. P. led us to a gallery front- 
ing the cave. Here, observing the 
mangled remains of a rat and a spotted 
cat close by, we asked him for an expla- 
nation. He absolved himself from all 
responsibility in the matter by saying 
that heaven had conferred a murderous 
disposition on the cat, and that that ani- 
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mal had been brought to the monastery 
by people of the world. 

Connected with the romantic dell in 
which this establishment is placed, are 
many other temples ;-—— one to the god- 
dess of Mercy, one to the Supreme 
Ruler, one to the Thousand Buddhas, 
another to Chu Hi, the founder of the 
politico-atheistic school, and others to 
local divinities. The Thousand Buddhas 
temple derives its name from a cave con- 
taining that number of small earthen im- 
ages. It is the boast of the priest who 
has charge of this place, that the buildings 
connected with the establishment were 
erected at his own cost. For more than 
twenty years he has laboriously culti- 
vated a small plat of ground, with the 
proceeds of which, every few years, he 
made additions to the temple ; he is still 
enlarging and improving it, although in 
his seventieth year. We found him at- 
tending to his apiary. The “busy bee” 
had aided him in that work of merit. 
Poor man! He was so absorbed in the 
contemplation of his meritorious conduct 
that he could converse on nothing else, 
nor give ear to any address that did not 
bear upon the extension of the temple. 

We regarded the temple erected to 
Chu Hi or Chu Futry by the literati of 
the place with peculiar interest,—partly 
because we were not aware that the 
great philosopher had temples and enjoy- 
ed image worship, and partly because of 
the baneful influence he has so long ex- 
erted in this part of the world. There 
are signs, however, of a reaction, and at 
an opportune period in the history of 
China her thinkers are disposed to re- 
vert to their more ancient and sound 
philosophy. In the contemplated tran- 
sition from the commentators of the mid- 
dle to those of the earlier period, the 
scholars of China will be met by the 
claims of Christianity, and in the search 
for truth find more than their best sages 
ever knew. 

Quitting Big Buddha monastery at 
noon, we travelled thirteen miles and 
reached the city of Ching or Dzing. 
Finding no inn equal to the Longevity 
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temple, situated near the south gate, we 
put up there for the night, after a stroll 
on the walls and through the principal 
streets. Conversed with visitors in the 
evening. 

31.—In the early part of the day, our 
men stopped to refresh themselves at a 
temple to a deified magistrate of the 
Sung dynasty. Here a large crowd of 
elderly women were assembled, chant- 
ing and counting their rosaries. Instead 
of the beads usually employed for keep- 
ing count, they had bits of straw about 
an inch in length, neatly strung like so 
many little tubes. Our men quarrelled 
with the priest, who averred that they 
had not paid for all the pancakes 
eaten; the defendents charged the 
brothers with cheating. To put an end 
to strife, we went away on foot; the 
porters and bearers soon followed ; but 
how the affair was settled, we thought 
best not to inquire. They were to the 
priests in the proportion of four to one. 

Most of this day’s journey led over 
lofty passes and along gorges of the 
wildest description. The few hamlets 
we passed were inhabited by people who 
had seldom or never been out of the 
mountains. They could neither under- 
stand us nor our men. Our appearance 
alarmed them, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that at night we obtained shel- 
ter. When it was dark, we applied for 
admittance, having been refused at sev- 
eral places, at the largest house in a 
paper-making hamlet; and as our whole 
party were already in the court, and its 
proprietor was an aged widow, it was 
thought best to entertain us as the least 
of evils. We soon made friends with 
the family, and became mutually pleased. 


Christian books in the interior—Hos- 
pitable reception. 

April 1.—On emerging from the 
mountain to-day, we entered a populous 
plain. While engaged in dressing the 
leg of a beggar boy, whose foot had fallen 
off from mortification, a military oflicer 
and his tain came by. He left his 
sedan and watched our operations with 
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unaffected surprise. After giving a man, 
who stood on the roadside frying dough- 
nuts, a few cash to repeat the dressing a 
few times for our patient, we entered in- 
to conversation with the oflicer, who, as 
we found, was on his way to the provin- 
cial capital on business relative to the 
transmission of taxes. On offering him 
a book, we were glad to learn that al- 
though he had never met a foreigner 
before, yet he had Christian books in his 
possession and professed to be thankful 
for more. 

Towards the close of the day, as we 
were entering the town of Maplebridge, 
a gentlemanly young man accosted us 
in imperfect English, urging us to spend 
the night with him, pointing to a large 
mansion hard by. We declined at first, 
as there was yet time to make a few 
miles more before dark. But we were 
unable to resist his importunities, and 
were glad that we yielded. Our host, 
Mr. Luh, who is a tea and silk merchant 
and has dealings with foreigners, spared 
no pains to make our stay agreeable. 
Under many difliculties he had acquired 
a few English phrases, which, by con- 
stantly conning over, he was able to utter 
with tolerable distinctness. In the 
course of the evening he took out his 


little pocket book, and read in English 


an account of the creation, and fall, and | 


an epitome of Christian doctrine. He 
had once spent an hour with a mission- 
ary at Ningpo, who uttered these words 
slowly, by which he was enabled to put 
down the whole, employing a system of 
his own Chinese characters for the Eng- 
lish sounds. His extensive house was 
well supplied with scriptures and tracts, 
procured at Shanghai and Ningpo. 
Although the aim of our young host was 
to become a better merchant, to be able 
to transact business with foreigners with- 
out the aid of a linguist, yet being of a 
teachable, ingenuous disposition, we hope 
that by continuing his studies and inter- 
course with missionaries, he may some 
day render more assistance than he asks 
of us. He is the chief of his clan, which 
is the principal one in the town. 
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2.—Our kind host managed to detain 
us till noon ; and, finding that our dollars 
sold for fewer cash than we had caleu- 
lated on, he advanced us twenty dollars, 
lest we should fall short. He is coming 
to Ningpo to improve his English by 
residing with a foreign merchant. When 
he showed us over the range of build- 
ings in which tea was soon to be roasted, 
we observed a prominent shrine to the 
_god of the kitchen. In reply to the ex- 
_postulations addressed him on that sub- 
| ject, he extenuated it as a harmless cus- 
tom, which the laborers all expected. 

At noon we embarked in a boat, de- 
-scending an afiluent of the Tsientang, 
leaving the city of Chuki on our left, 


glad te change our mode of travel for a 
| short time,—the motion of a chair being 


_ very fatiguing on long journeys. 


A dilemma—Distributing books. 


3.— Found ourselves this morning 
ascending the Tsientang, towards the 
city of Fooyang. Missionary efforts 
had with some opposition been already 
made in parts of the country we had been 
traversing; but between Fooyang and 
the mountains to the north-west, the 
ground was untried. We had no 
fears of being turned back, if we could 
safely pass that city; its proximity to 
Hangchau, the provincial capital, where 
reside vigilant oflicials and a stern gov- 
ernor known to be unfriendly to foreign- 
ers, rendered us anxious as to the result 
of the attempt we were about to make. 

Of late it has been an object with mis- 
sionaries to ascertain what districts of 
the country are open to them as such. 
Assuming the Chinese garb would have 
rendered the passage safe, but very un- 
satisfactory. ‘To have been sent back in 
a cage, as was predicted, would have 
entailed on us some inconvenience, and 
not a little ridicule, if nothing worse. 
An Englishman could not forget that at 
the south his head would have been 
worth a little fortune to a villager who 
might take him captive. Instead of 
tract-distributing and sight-seeing, we 
decided on riding through the city in 
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our chairs, entering at the south gate 
and going out at the opposite. In dis- 
embarking and in the passage we were 
observed by many, but by going at a 
rapid pace, no crowd could collect. Our 
Chinamen had begged us to avoid the city. 
On reaching a hill a short distance 
beyond the north gate, we regretted our 
temerity. We discovered that our bag- 
gage train was missing! After some 
delay ‘and peering with the glass, we 
became satisfied that our porters had 
been intercepted. It became necessary 
therefore, in order to avert corporal 
chastisement from them, for us to return 
quickly and present ourselves at the 
tribunal. We had proceeded but a short 
distance towards the walls, when a mes- 
senger, whom we had previously dis- 
patched, met us with the welcome intel- 
ligence that our bedding, boxes, bundles 
and money had been conveyed by a 
shorter route, and would be found await- 
ing our arrival at a village towards the 
western boundary of Fooyang, which 
all our men were in haste to reach. By 
this time a considerable number of peo- 
ple had collected around us, and with 
them we commenced distributing our 
books. We found here, as in other un- 
visited places, that the gift was not un- 
frequently declined, simply from fear 
that we had a sinister object in view,— 
some trick which would involve the re- 
cipient in trouble, and explanations 
often were of no avail. Others, how- 
ever, were always found in a crowd, who 
gladly received the little volumes.— 
Towards the close of the day we passed 
from Fooyang into Yuhong, and pro- 
cured lodgings at a small monastery. 
4.—The temple at which we lodged 
last night bore the designation which is 
conferred upon the scholar who stands 
highest at an examination for the pro- 
vincial degree, somtimes rendered “ mas- 
ter of arts.” One who had attained the 
highest place among these graduates, 
becoming disgusted with the world, 
sought for peace in the austerities of 
monachism, and founded this establish- 
ment some four hundred years ago. 
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Every generation witnesses a few cases 
of this kind of reflecting men, whose 
aspirations the world cannot satisfy, and 
who flee from society to cultivate virtue 
and obtain merit in picturesque, seques- 
tered valleys. Such are very different 
from the vulgar, sensual priests almost 
every where met with,—our hosts afford- 
ing an example of the latter description. 
They kept sheep and pigs for the mar- 
ket, which, with the rearing of silk worms, 
made them well todo. Their violation of 
a fundamental tenet of their order gave 
them no concern. It is not in China 
only that monasteries have been founded 
by well-meaning men, and subsequently 
perverted to exceptionable purposes. 


Visit registered in stone. 


We halted at the district city of Linn- 
gan, where we distributed books, placing 
one in each house of the main street, 
besides giving to persons whose attire in- 
dicated the ability to read. The time 
spent here allowed opportunity for ex- 
plaining our vocation to several groups 
of citizens. 

A short distance beyond the city, we 
found some of the gentry assembled in 
a temporary building, as a committee 
for raising funds for rebuilding a bridge 
hard by. They pressed us to sit down 
and partake of the refreshing beverage 
of the land, and accepted books with 
thanks. On leaving them, our compan- 
ion contributed towards the building 
fund, to the delight of the public-spirited 
men present, who were proud to show on 
their subscription list a foreign name. 
As subscribers’ names are always cut in 
a stone monument by the side of the 
work they aid in constructing, there will 
be in that place an enduring evidence 
of our visit ; of less consequence and less 
permanent, however, than the mark 
which the perusal of a portion of God’s 
word may, with his blessing, impress on 
some mind in that community. 

At the close of the week we found our- 
selves near the monastery of Buddha’s 
Delight, which seemed a favorable place 
for affording rest to our wearied frames. 
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5.—Buddha’s Delight stands isolated 
in a vale, having many villages and ham- 
lets within a short distance. When our 
arrival became known, the building was 
crowded with visitors, among whom we 
had many patients. Persons of note in 
the neighborhood, were presented each 
with a book, and some instruction was 
imparted of a general nature. At the 
close of the day we repaired to some of 
the hamlets, to return calls that had 
been made. Our companion, having a 
superior telescope with him, rigged it on 
a mulberry tree, and gave the villagers 
a view of the moon. The wonder they 
felt was more than they could express, 
and it would be equally difficult here to 
describe. 


The Illuminating Monastery—Sacrifices 
to the god of rain. 


6.—The Tienmuh Shan, or Heaven's 
Eyes mountains, were visible from 
Buddha’s Delight. Taking an early 
start, we reached the Dragon Spring 
priory, at the base of the Eastern Tien- 
muh. This establishment is connected 
with the Illuminating Monastery, on the 
mountain. The ascent was easy,—a 
road having been constructed at great 
cost for no other purpose than to render 
facile the journey of worshippers to this 
celebrated place. Foreigners were 
never seen on this mountain before, and 
all whom we were unable to enlighten 
on the subject supposed that we were 
pilgrims from afar, accumulating merit 
by going on that mount to worship. 
The road consisted of stone steps, some- 
times cut in the rock of the hill, some- 
times quarried, alternating with level 
places. 

The Illuminating Monastery is in a 
shady gorge, about seventeen hundred 
feet above the plain. It is a wealthy 
institution, in better condition than any 
we have yet seen, containing, however, 
only about sixty priests. It dates from 
the sixth century. The abbot, Abstruse 
Law, and the guest-master, Overcome 
Sin, received us courteously. Every 
thing indicated this to be a favorite of 
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the higher classes. Neatness and clean- 
liness, and even comfort, appeared in 
every department. The reception-hall 
resembled the counting-room of a first- 
class merchant. On a tablet was pen- 
cilled the current value of the dollar, 
the common bulky copper coin being 
seldom brought up so high. Overcome 
Sin never thought that we could read 
Chinese, and soon after our arrival 
adroitly wrote on the tablet a much low- 
er figure for the dollar. This stroke of 
business and other transactions of the 
same kind were done with so much 
blandness and suavity that we had not 
the heart to complain. No priest who 
cannot courteously cheat, nor one who 
could be cheated, would be thought fit 
to receive guests. 

From the Illuminating Monastery we 
ascended to the summit of the Eastern 
Tienmuh. It was a toilsome journey up 
a narrow pathway; but the magnificent 
prospect compensated for what it cost. 
On the highest peak is a rude stone 
shrine, containing a stone image of the 
Dragon god. Last year the country 
suffered much for want of rain; on which 
occasion the governor despatched a dep- 
uty to sacrifice to this god, noted far and 
wide as possessed of pluvial power. The 
portly deputy ascended as far as the 
monastery, and then deputed a subor- 
dinate officer to climb up and go through 
the ceremony. Besides these official 
pilgrimages on extraordinary occasions, 
the country people come of their own 
accord to offer prayer for rain. Numer- 
ous stones were set up on end as memen- 
toes by those who accomplished the feat 
of reaching the summit, which has an 
altitude of nearly four thousand feet. 


Catholic madonna in a Chinese temple. 


We spent a day at this monastery. 
As we were on the eve of departure, 
my companion discovered in the shrine 
of a priest's cloister a porcelain madon- 
na, with rosary and crucifix attached. 
What a suggestive fact! How great 
the task of expelling image-worship 
from this land, when some of the acutest 
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minds of Christian countries uphold the 
practice! Before this very image some 
Sorbonne professor or some crowned 
head may have long bowed with rever- 
ence, or, what is also very possible, it 
may have received the homage of some 
of our own priest-ridden fellow citizens. 
When idols are utterly abolished, what 
will become of madonnas ? 
7.—Exhausted by the ascent of yester- 
day, we were able this day to gono further 
than the Western Tienmuh,—a journey 
of four hours, made chiefly by moonlight. 
On reaching the great monastery at this 
place, composed of six hundred priests, 
we found that our companion, who had 
preceded us, had again improvised an 
observatory, and was busy in showing 
the moon to the wondering brotherhood. 
8.—Spent nearly the whole of this 
day among this sacerdotal community, 
too wearied however to converse with 
many. A large number of the priests 
were addicted to the vice of opium 
smoking. Several of them asked for 
remedies, as did also a number of the 
literary laymen connected with the es- 
tablishment. As an explanation of the 
sensual character of the present race of 
Buddhist priests, it is enough to state, 
that, with the exception of a minute 
fraction of the number, they were all 
purchased by or given to elder priests 
in boyhood, on account of the poverty 
of their parents. With no more relig- 
ious feeling than is to be found in the same 
number of ordinary people, leading a 
life of idleness and celibacy, they cannot 
but be addicted to more vices than the 
busy men around them. We lodged in 
a temple half way towards the summit 
of this, the highest of these two Eyes of 
Heaven. 
9.—A most fatiguing journey over the 
-mountains into the adjacent province of 
Nganhwui. The department which we 
thus skirted, Ningkwo-fu, has long been 
the theatre of civil war. Here the 
rebels have long had the mastery. They 
had recently retired a day’s journey 
beyond the departmental city to a 
stronghold, and consequently peace 
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reigned in the region we visited. Here 
we parted with the last of our books ;— 
the cities and country which we had yet 
to visit having been traversed by mis- 
sionaries and being accessible from 
Shanghai, we did not retain a single 
copy. 

We met none but villagers. At night 
we put up at an inn, the Tranquil House, 
a tolerably good place to one who does 
not care where he sleeps, and is indiffer- 
ent to what he eats. The people here, 
as elsewhere, were friendly; they cared 
neither for imperialist or revolutionary 
cause ; a Buddhist Manchu, or a Chris- 
tian Chinese dynasty, would be equally 
acceptable. Peace and protection was 
all they cared for. They received books 
without reluctance. 


The Confucian Pass—A temple to 
Confucius. 


13.—Returned into this province by 
the Confucian pass, where we observed 
what is rarely seen in China, a temple 
to Confucius, containing his image. A 
temple of the kind exists at Peking ; and 
at the Ningpo district temple is a stone 
image to the sage, disinterred from the 
ruins of an ancient building, sculptured 
before the use of his image was inter- 
dicted. 

The towns we passed through in 
reaching the large city of Huchau are 
already pretty well known. We had no 
books to distribute, nor did we meet any- 
thing specially noteworthy. In_ the 
streets of Huchau we had evidence that 
our Shanghai brethren had commenced 
the cultivation of this field. “ Give us 
some of Jesus’ books,” said persons in 
the crowd. However crude may be 
their conceptions of Christianity, formed, 
it may be, from the perusal of a tract, 
something is gained by the distribution 
of tracts, if it were only to familiarize 
the popular mind with the idea that the 
Lord Jesus is held up by foreigners as 
the Saviour of the world. 

18.—Soon after midnight I reached 
home. Journeying the whole week in 
boats, and being unprovided with books, 
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there were few opportunities of con- 
versing with the people. 

Itinerating even leisurely is a mode 
of missionary labor that promises less 
immediate result than the continued ex- 
hibition of the truth to one community. 
At first sight, to roam over a province 
may seem an important missionary en- 
terprize. But experience shows that 
“line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” is the 
most effective form of labor. 


eo 


TOUNGOO MISSION, 
LETTER FROM MR. WHITAKER. 


The work progressing — Desire for 
baptism. 


April 25.— The first week in Febru- 
ary I attended the Bghai Association.* 
On my way thither I was favored with 
the company of Rev. Mr. Hazledine, 
chaplain, as far as Isa-ten, the second 
Christian village. He was much pleased 
with what he saw of the native Chris- 
tians, and has since used his influence 
with his people in our behalf very ef- 
fectually. I baptized a number at 
»-ken, Isa-ten, Pa-la-khe and The-pwai, 
at all of which places the cause seems 
rapidly progressing. At Pa-la-khe I 
was detained a week by a severe attack 
of fever, induced by excessive fatigue 
in climbing the mountains. I arrived, 
however, at Kher-wai at the time ap- 
pointed, though very weak in body. 

It was necessary that I should return 
to the city immediately after the Associ- 
ation. Taking a different route, I passed 
through three villages never before vis- 
ited by a missionary. In every place 
the state of things is hopeful in a high 
degree, but by no means equally so. 
At Ker-wan-der-ka the people are regu- 
lar in the observance of the Sabbath and 
in attendance on public worship, and 
are very desirous to become Christians, 


* An account of the Association, from the 
pen of Dr. Mason, was printed in the Maga- 
zine for August, p. 291. 
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as they say, i. e. to be baptized. On 
my arrival, a large proportion of the 
adults presented themselves as candi- 
dates for the ordinance, but were mani- 
festly without grace or knowledge. 
They first tried entreaties to induce me 
to accede to their wishes; then, pres- 
ents, to bribe me; and finally they 
threatened to return to heathenism. I 
questioned each one separately, and 
pointed out, so far as possible, the defi- 
ciencies in his knowledge or experience. 
Of course there is but little of the fruit 
of the Spirit to be found among them. 
And yet it is to be hoped that the fact 
of their request not being granted, may 
lead many to seek after the true knowl- 
edge of Christ. 

At Koo-thaa different spirit seemed 
to prevail. Under the guidance of their 
faithful preacher and teacher, Tha-que, 
they seemed to be quietly seeking after 
amore perfect knowledge of the way of 
life. Four, after examination, were 
received and baptized. 


School at Khler-la. 


Several boys came with me to the city 
for the purpose of study. Others fol- 
lowed, and soon I had a school of twenty 
pupils, all of whom professed to be pre- 
paring for the gospel ministry. In in- 
structing them and in preaching to such 
as called, my time was spent till the 
first of the present month, when I went 
with my family to Khler-la, — the place 
selected as the location of a Karen high 
school.* Our object was to get the 
school in progress before the monsoon 
set in. The pupils who were with me 
in town accompanied us, and the num- 
ber was immediately increased to one 
hundred and twenty, — about thirty of 
whom were preachers and teachers, who 
left their charges to spend a month or 
two in study. I gave my whole atten- 
tion to instructing them in the Scrip- 
tures. I adopted the plan of writing 
my comments, and requiring the pupils 
to copy; hoping by this means to give 


* See Magazine for June, pp. 163, 165. 
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them something in a permanent form 
that would aid them in instructing their 
people. Pwai-pau gave instruction in 
arithmetic, and Myat-kau in reading, 
writing and the catechism. 

The season is too far advanced to 
think of returning to Khler-la to teach. 
I secured, however, a well qualified 
teacher to take Pwai-pau’s place in 
teaching arithmetic, so as to leave him 
at liberty to give instruction in the 
Scriptures. I shall continue to write 
my comments and send to him. There 
is reason to hope that the school will go 
on prosperously. 

At Dr. Mason’s suggestion I have also 
undertaken to translate Mr. Cross’s 
Arithmetic into the Bghai dialect. It 
has proceeded as far as the 103d page. 
The work is much needed in the Bghai 
schools, — but I shall excuse myself from 
secular works in future, so far as pos- 
sible. I have now a few pupils in town, 
and funds enough for a very good nor- 
mal school during the rains. 

The difference in temperature be- 
tween Khler-la and Toungoo city is about 
10°, Fahr. At the former place there 
is a constant cool breeze that seems like 
autumn in America. 


—— 


DELAWARE MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MI8S H. H. MORSE. 


The mission school—Death of pupils. 


Delaware, K. T., July 23.— The 
mission school has been in session nearly 
fourteen weeks, and the term will con- 
tinue till near the close of next month. 
Some of the pupils are now visiting 
their homes. The number with us is 
forty-three, —a large majority of whom 
are between the ages of six and nine 
years ;— proportionably much younger 
than those who attended last term ;— 
the winter seniors having, as I suppose, 
graduated, and left their places in school 
to be filled by their younger brothers 
and sisters. 

Two of the winter group, Rebecca 
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and Phebe Kendrick, have within a few 
weeks gone, as we trust, to their home 
in heaven. The latter, twelve years of 
age, died May 11th; the former, two 
years older, was buried yesterday. Both 
were members of the church, and died, 
as they have lived since their connection 
with it, quietly trusting in Jesus. They 
were in Mr. Pratt’s family several years. 
Phebe died with us, but Rebecca was 
absent with an older sister. 

We miss them greatly in the family. 
They were particularly fond of music, 
and one or the other of them, when in 
health, was usually at the seraphine while 
we were taking our meals. But while 
we listen in vain for the sound of their 
pleasant voices and cheering notes, they 
are enjoying, I trust, richer, sweeter 
music than earth affords, where sickness 
and death will never more interrupt it. 


Visit of Delaware chiefs. 


Less than three weeks since, Capt. 
Ketchum, head chief of the Delawares, 
died at a very advanced age. It is sup- 
posed he could not have been very far 
from an hundred years old. The week 
following his death, his successor and 
associate-chiefs, with several of the lead- 
ing men in the nation,—eighteen in 
all,—paid their respects to Mr. Pratt 
at an early hour one morning, visited 
the school, went over the new house, 
spent the forenoon, and dined with him, 
and remained in pleasant conversation 
till late in the afternoon. They ex- 
pressed themselves entirely pleased with 
what they saw and heard, and finally 
mounted their handsome horses and 
drove away in the very best of spirits. 

As a result of their visit, their sons 
and daughters, then at home for a season, 
have some of them been returned, and 
other new ones added, so that our num- 
ber is complete, and, if all our absent 
ones return, exceeded. Very few of 
the number would be considered capable 
of taking care of themselves. A few of 
the oldest girls spend most of their time 
out of school, sewing with Miss Ordway, 
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after their portion of the morning’s task 
is accomplished. 

I hope at some time to speak of some- 
thing cheering concerning our spiritual 
affairs. At present, I cannot. 


FRANCE, 

LETTER FROM PASTOR D——. 
Baptisms. 


P——, Aug. 3.— Four persons, — 
two males and two females, — were 
baptized at D on Lord's day, July 
12. The pastor of the church there 
writes on the 17th,—“ We had a good 
day. Nearly seventy were present at 
our meeting. Every one appeared to 
be deeply impressed. O for many such 
occasions |” 

Mr. F—— writes from , duly 
28,—* Last Sabbath I baptized in a 
small forest, near ——, five men and one 
woman. The Lord was sensibly present. 
Every thing was done in a private way, 
so as not to attract the notice of the au- 
thorities, who are constantly on the 
watch to arrest us. Nevertheless a con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholics 
were present. A hundred and fifty 
persons could hardly assemble at one 
place, all dressed in their Sunday ap- 
parel, without attracting attention; es- 
pecially when the reapers are every 
where in the fields, — for with us they 


take no pains to keep holy the day of 


rest. And accordingly, the reapers first 
suspected what we were about to do, 
and came one by one to be with us. 
Many approved what they saw and 
heard. May the ‘ day-star arise in the 
hearts’ of some of our new visitors.” 

On the second of August, three were 
baptized at P. in the presence of a 
considerable number of spectators. The 
ceremony was deeply solemn. Many 
were visibly affected. The day was a 
real feast-day, both to the newly bap- 
tized and to the church which received 
them into its bosom. I have hope that 
the seed sown will, with the divine ben- 
ediction, bring forth fruit. 
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Besides the above, a young woman 
was baptized at ——, by Mr. F——, 
June 21st, and a woman at ——, the 
same day, by Mr. . 

Thus eleven have been added to our 
churches within a few weeks. 


GERMANY. 


Mr. Oncken has furnished the following 
journals of German preachers. 


JOURNAL OF W. HAUPT, BREMEN. 


The good seed not lost—Prohibition of 
dissenting worship. 

April 8.—To-day I was called to the 
hospital to visit a young girl, whom in 
health I had often admonished to seek 
the Lord. I now found a great change 
in her. Her levity had vanished, and 
she confessed her conviction that she 
was suffering justly for her former dis- 
regard of the truth. She rejoiced, how- 
ever, that I had spoken to her when I 
did, as many words then spoken served 
now to comfort and enlighten her. This 
young person’s bodily restoration is 
doubtful, but not her acceptance with 
Christ. 

9.— Held a well attended meeting 
at Scharnbeck. The newly confirmed 
youth* of the place gave the first proofs 
of their piety, by disturbing our devo- 
tions. I went out and remonstrated with 
them, but without effect. Alas! for this 
pernicious “ making of Christians.” 

18.—Preached at Verden and the 
vicinity. A brother has recently been 
informed, that according to new laws no 
religious services of dissenters are to be 
held here; indeed, if the letter of the 
law is adhered to, I may not even pray 
with the friends, while every species of 
profane assembly has the sanction of 
the authorities. During my stay here 
a young girl applied for membership and 
was received by the church. 


*In the Lutheran church of Germany, 
children are confirmed at about twelve years 
of age. From this time they are accounted 
Christians, and are admissible to the commu- 
nion. Ep. 
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24.—In walking to A., I was joined by 
asower. The man inquired whether I 
had any knowledge of sowing. “ Cer- 
tainly,” I replied, “it is my office to sow 
good seed.” “It is not likely to be 
better than mine,” replied the man. 
But when I had explained that the “ seed 
is the word,” and what are the fruits 
of this seed, he was much interested, 
and went with me as far as he could to 
hear the glad tidings, for such they ap- 
peared truly to be to him. When we 
parted he said, “I hope God will lay his 
blessing both on the seed you have been 
sowing in my heart, and upon that 
I have put in the earth. I am glad 
you have taught me to look to Him for 
it.” I added tracts to the Testament 
the man bought of me. 

May 3.—At Braake I conversed with 
an inquirer,—a young man, who when I 
was last here threatened to make me 
feel the consequences of my fanatical 
labors. Curiosity had then induced him 
to listen at the door of our meeting- 
room; and although he left vowing ven- 
geance, the sharp two-edged sword had 
pierced his own heart, and he was led to 
exclaim, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” The work of the Lord 
here has for some time languished. Five 
young persons, however, who have re- 
cently been received, are full of love and 
zeal, and help to réanimate the failing 
courage of the older members. The 
service I held was better attended than 
ever before. 


Meeting with a Catholic—The stations 
on the Weser, 

16.—On the steamer to Bremerhaven, 
I sought to commend the truth to a 
young man whose garments proclaimed 
him to be a Roman Catholic priest. He 
warmly defended his own belief, but per- 
mitted me to do the same of mine. He 
had once, he said, read a heretical book, 
and only by much prayer and fasting 
conquered the uneasiness to which it 
had given rise in him; but now his feet 
were again, he said, firmly established 
on the foundation of the fathers. I told 
him, while we esteem the sayings of 
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many of the wise and holy of the past, 
we cannot forget that they, like our- 
selves, were human and liable to error; 
whereas the word of God, being 
given by divine inspiration, contains the 
revealed will of God. Somewhat of the 
old “ uneasiness” appeared in the man- 
ner of the young curé, as he replied, 
“ You may be right, as Protestantism per- 
mits the free investigation of these mat- 
ters. I for my part prefer to accept the 
belief laid down for us in the creed of 
the Church.” I begged him to employ 
the right of investigation, which is the 
prerogative of every man when truth is 
concerned; but he turned from me in 
evident agitation, and I had no opportu- 
nity of addressing him again. 


The stations on the Weser—Summary. 


Our stations on the banks of the We- 
ser being very numerous, I was travel- 
ling almost the whole of this quarter, 
and rejoice to be able to report favora- 
bly of the spiritual state of our brethren, 
to whose faithful testimony it is owing 
that I have willing hearers, in places 
where formerly I met only with oppo- 
sition. 

Although the people are now occupied 
toa late hour in the fields, they are 
ready on returning home, after a hasty 
supper, to listen for hours to the glad 
tidings. At Adelheid I had, without 
knowing it, among my audience a person 
of ill repute. I read a chapter in the 
gospel of John. The person in question 
appeared much affected, but at the close 
of the service, pride having got the 
better of her, she expressed her indig- 
nation to the brethren for having invited 
her here to be insulted. They at length 
persuaded her to converse with me, and 
I succeeded in inducing her to follow 
the example of Mary Magdalene, at the 
feet of Christ. 

At F. our services have found great 
favor with the people, and a pious school- 
master of the Lutheran church has felt 
constrained to hold similar meetings,— 
not to oppose us, but to help to benefit 
the people. These “ irregular” religious 
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assemblies have, however, been entirely 
interdicted, besides that the poor school- 
master has drawn upon himself the 
odium of having dissenting tendencies. 

During the past quarter, seven be- 
lievers have been added to our number, 
two at Bremen and five at Elsfleth. I 
have held fifty-six religious meetings, and 
distributed many tracts. Six brethren 
in Bremen have continued the circula- 
tion of loan-tracts, but met with much 
opposition, rationalism having obtained a 
great prevalence, even in the so called 
pious old city of Bremen. 


JOURNAL OF C. A. KEMNITZ, TEMPLIN. 


Continued interest at Templin—Mis- 
sionary spirit. 

April 1.—The extraordinary blessing 
showered down upon us since the com- 
mencement of this year has not dimin- 
ished, and our prospects are very en- 
couraging. Scarcely a meeting is held 
either at Templin or in the surrounding 
country, where some anxious inquirer 
does not remain to converse with me. 
This evening a mother and daughter, 
who are numbered among the most 
esteemed inhabitants of Templin, came 
to me full of concern for their salvation. 
Hitherto their goodness has been a hin- 
drance to their coming to Christ, and 
now their badness offers an equal imped- 
iment; but our conversation, I trust, 
served to impress upon them the willing- 
ness of the Saviour to save “to the ut- 
termost.” 

2.—Baptized three believers at Prenz- 
lau. One of these, a young man, has 
given up a lucrative employment, be- 
cause it involved Sabbath desecration ; 
he now performs the work of a common 
laborer. 

5.—Conducted, with other Sabbath 
services, the monthly juvenile missionary 
meeting. I rejoice to observe the mis- 
sionary spirit increasing in our little 
ones ;—a pleasing testimony to a similar 
spirit in their parents, in this as well as 
in other matters, there is nodoubt. The 
tone of mind evinced by parents finds 
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repetition in the children. Every month 
the savings of the children are gathered 
in, and it is pleasant to see the joyous 
countenanees with which the mites are 
put into the Lord’s treasury. 

9.—A girl from H. came to see me. 
She had walked many miles in great 
distress of mind, owing to the report of 
the anticipated destruction of the world 
in the month of June. I could of course 
quiet her fears as regards the date of 
the world’s destruction, but told her that 
she had not the less cause for anxiety as 
long as her sins were unforgiven. She 
felt her sinfulness, and promised to seek 
pardon in the blood of Christ; she was 
also much concerned for the salvation of 
her friends, whom she entreated me to 
Visit. 

13.—Another harvest-day for the 
church at Templin. From 8 o'clock in 
the morning till the same hour in the 
evening, I was almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in gathering in the fruits of the 
month. Many brethren from far and 
near had assembled with us, and joined 
with us in glorifying God for the conver- 
sion of twenty-seven persons who were 
admitted for baptism. This is a wonder 
in our sight. It seems as if none here 
are to remain untouched by the truth. 
Our services are so well attended, that 
the largest meeting room we can secure 
is too small to hold all who come. We 
hope the Lord will soon provide us with 
a suitable chapel. Indeed, we do not 
doubt that He who is so miraculously 
adding living stones to His temple, will 
give what is needed for our accommo- 
dation. 


Ecclesiastical oppression—Statistics of 
the church. 


20.—On the occasion of br. B.'s 
death, his mother was informed by the 
authorities that they would graciously 
permit his interment in the church yard, 
and not in the place usually assigned to 
Baptists, (among malefactors,) provided 
she would pay a fee, which is not de- 
manded on other occasions. A service 
at the grave was likewise prohibited. A 
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large concourse of persons had assem- 
bled at the churchyard. When the 
coffin had been lowered into the grave, we 
sung, and I offered prayer. Scarcely 
had I ended when the clergyman of 
Warthe touched my shoulder, and the 
following dialogue ensued. “Mr. 
Kemnitz, in the paper sent to Mrs. B. 
there was a decided prohibition of pub- 
lie speech at the grave.” “ Neither 
have I made a speech, I have only pray- 
ed.” Mr. “ My congrezation will be 
displeased with me if I permit sach 
irregularities.” “ A Christian congre- 
gation cannot object to the offering up 
of a prayer.” Mr. “Well, I will 
not argue the point with you, but an 
address you must not give.” T assured 
him this was not my intention. Several 
persons had, however, been so impressed 
with the prayer and singing, that they 
accompanied me to my abode, where we 
conversed of spiritual things. 

29.—At Storkow I announced a meet- 
ing to be held every Sabbath by a 
brother who lives there. He was in- 
formed that it must not exceed half an 
hour in length. Against this also, we 
have protested. 

31.—It is to-day twelve years since 
the first member of our church was 
baptized here. From the beginning 
twenty-nine have been excluded, eleven 
have died, and thirty-five have removed 
to other places. During the five months 
of this year, seventy have been added, 
none excluded. At the anniversary 
festival we enjoyed our Saviour’s pres- 
ence. In reviewing the past half- 
year, we are filled with amazement 
at the goodness of the Lord, who 
is owning our unworthy labors with 
such signal success; but more even than 
at this, my heart rejoices at the internal 
prosperity of the church, which devel- 
opes itself in unity of spirit and action. 

The gospel triumphant—Opposition. 

June 22.— The rich ingathering of 
souls, which commenced with this year, 


has continued up to the present time, so 
that at our church meeting held a few 
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days ago, I had the joy of questioning 
twenty-two candidates for baptism re- 
garding their faith, and of receiving 
answers which caused us all to acquiesce 
in their reception. From 8 o'clock in 
the morning till 74 at night, 1 left the 
meeting-room only one half hour. The 
number of our converts since January 
is 114. Our spirits rejoice in the Lord. 
Throughout the surrounding country 
there are indications of awakening life. 
We are compelled to strengthen our 
stakes and lengthen our cords, and to 
build a more commodious meeting-room. 
The members, now 275 in number, are 
putting forth strenuous efforts, towards 
the accomplishment of this object, and I 


, do not doubt the Lord will supply what 


is wanting. 

Our adversary, the devil, in the mean- 
while is making the usual attempts by 
external means to suppress the work that 
is of God. Efforts are made to hinder 
our meetings. At one place the officer 
dissolved our assembly ; and when I pro- 
duced a “ permission” from the higher 
authorities, he declared that the time 
allowed us not being stated, he must 
limit it to half an hour, from eight to 
eight and a half o'clock, nor would he 
allow us to remain together longer. He 
declares that he is guided in his conduct 
by considerations of morality and pro- 
priety, while at the same time the pub- 
lic houses are thronged till ten o'clock. 
I have addressed a remonstrance to the 
government at Potsdam. 

Impediments are also being put in the 
way of baptisms. Owing to the great 
number of baptisms, I couid not always 
make announcements of them; but they 
were performed in strict privacy, with 
only the usual number of deacons. For 
baptism thus quietly administered to three 
persons in April, only one verse being 
sung on the occasion, I am fined fifteen 
dollars or to suffer a fortnight’s impris- 
onment. The judge has declared it to 
be a public meeting held in the open air. 
I have sent in a remonstrance. 

To-day I have received a new sen- 
tence, to pay five dollars for having, as 
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it is stated, baptized four hours later 
than the time announced to the authori- 
ties. ‘This afternoon, however, the tes- 
timony of witnesses in my favor was 
taken, and the fine annulled. 

We are kept constantly on the alert, 
but we are undismayed so long as we 
see the Lord’s house prospering. Our 
only regret is the precious time we lose, 
by the frequent attendance at judicial 
courts, Ke. 


LETTER FROM MR. SCHLESIER, SCHLESWIG. 
Persecution in Denmark. 


Schleswig, June 18.—In April, 1856, 
I was sentenced to pay a fine of twenty 
dollars for having committed the crime 
of preaching the gospel to my fellow men. 
I addressed a petition for redress to the 
king of Denmark, but in vain. Having 
refused to pay a fine unjustly imposed 
upon me, I was two days ago, June 16, 
deprived of a piece of cloth worth fifty- 
six dollars, to be sold by public auction, 
in order to cover the unpaid fine, which 
from judicial expenses has by this time 
risen from twenty to forty-four dollars. 
I was informed that if the sale of the 
cloth did not bring in the amount 
charged against me, a seeond confisca- 
tion would take place. 

Our friends at Eckernforde have met 
with no better treatment. They had 
assembled May 24th at Molerledz to 
read and pray; in returning home they 
were attacked by gens d’ armes, knocked 
down and beaten by them, and com- 
manded to disperse. Some of these 
friends have been fined two, others one 
dollar. ‘The magistrate who awarded 
them this sentence was personally very 
friendly to our brethren, and demanded 
no payment (as is usual) for himself. At 
a recent visit to these brethren, we were 
discussing these matters, when a gens 
d’ armes entered and inquired whether 
we had forgotten that only four persons 
of our sect might be assembled, and what 
character this company bore? I stated 
my ignorance of the law referred to, 
and that we had met to take a friendly 
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cup of coffee together. The gens @ 
armes took down our names, and we 
await further instructions. 

Such constant annoyance is not easily 
endured; but I rejoice that none of us 
have lost courage. The most painful 
part however is, that not the authorities, 
but the clergy, are the moving power of 
all our sufferings. We see however that 
the daughter is true toher mother. The 
church of Rome burned heretics. The 
Lutheran church imprisons and robs 
heretics of their property, saying, “ We 
regret so to do, but we have a law 
whereby ye must be judged, and ac- 
cording to that law you must be banished 
from the country.” Help us to pray 
that we may continue “ steadfast, un- 
movable,” with our eye fixed on the 
crown of glory prepared for the faithful 
soldiers of the cross. 


JOURNAL OF F. RINGSDORFF, VOLLMARSTEIN. 
Bible-class—Trials— Baptism. 


June.—Our services, during the past 
quarter, have been well attended, and 
one added weekly, for females. This 
latter service will, I trust, prove service- 
able to those who take part in it, as it is 
for conversation on the Scriptures and 
prayer, and induces thought regarding 
the parts of Scripture to be discussed, 
while it also gives our sisters an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sentiments 
freely. 

One of our most highly esteemed 
brethren, a deacon, lies dangerously ill. 
Ile was one of the first fourteen whom 
br. Kébner baptized at Vollmarstein 
four years ago, and is one of our chief 
pillars. The father of this friend, when 
his son became a Baptist, turned him 
out of his house, and made out an exor- 
bitant account for expenses, &c. Since 
then he has had many trials, but he has 
gone forth refined from the furnace, and, 
though young in years, enjoys the re- 
spect and confidence of the church. 

Recently a woman has been converted 
and added to the church, whom temporal 
distress has been the means of leading 
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to God. Her husband, a drunkard, re- 
turning home one evening in a state of 
intoxication, drove her from the house. 
In her misery she remembered a verse 
she had learned as a child, “ The Lord is 
nigh unto all them that call on Him.” She 
fell on her knees on the cold earth, and 
entreated the Lord to turn the heart of 
her husband, so that she might have 
shelier for the night. Then she return- 
ed to the house, and her husband re- 
ceived her kindly. During the night 
the woman tried to thank God for his 
mercy, but she could not; on the con- 
trary, her manifold sins and offences 
against Him rose before her mind. But 
she could not rest satisfied until the debt 
of gratitude was paid, and she could 
thank the Lord not only for his tempo- 
ral benefits but for the greater mercy of 
having changed her heart. 

In June I made three journeys; one 
to Soest, one to Altena, and one to Soarn, 
where I formerly was three and a half 
years clergyman in the National church. 
My successor, Rev. Mr. L., received me 
in a friendly manner, and regretted not 
to be able to let me preach in the 
church, the consistory having prohibited 
this. My former parishioners showed 
much good feeling towards me; some of 
the good seed that has long lain dormant 
seems now to be springing up. <A 
schoolmaster has formed a young men’s 
association, that has led to the conver- 
sion of several youths. At Soest I bap- 
tized the sister of an evangelical clergy- 
man. The girl’s parents were much 
opposed to this step, and, hearing I 
had come to Soest, sent her to a friend 
in order to prevent her seeing me. 
Here, however, our young sister fell on 
her knees, and so earnestly entreated 
the Lord to give her an opportunity of 
“fulfilling all righteousness,” that her 
friend, hearing it, was moved to compas- 
sion and permitted her to spend the 
whole of the following Sabbath with us, 
when her baptism and admission to the 
Lord’s table took place. 

During the past quarter I have bap- 
tized twelve believers. 


Germany. — Journal of Mr. De Neui. 
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JOURNAL OF MR. DE NEUI, INREN. 


Interest in East Friesland. 


In my recent journeys through East- 
Friesland, I several times enjoyed the 
hospitality of Separatist Reformed cler- 
gymen. These friends evinced much 
interest in our work; indeed, they pos- 
sessed that infallible token of a regen- 
erate heart, joy over the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, by whatever instru- 
mentality this may be effected. I was 
invited to preach in large churches at 
B. and 8.; but I had appointments 
which, for this time, prevented me from 
doing so. The clergyman of A. has 
three unbaptized children. He says he 
considers it the duty of every man to 
act as conscience dictates. He does not 
consider infant baptism scriptural, and 
therefore does not baptize his children ; 
yet he is willing to administer the ordi- 
nance to those children whose parents 
believe it to be right. I sought to show 
him the fallacy of his reasoning on this 
point, and he promised to ponder my 
words. 

Throughout East Friesland an_ in- 


creasing interest in spiritual things is 


perceptible; all the more to be appre- 
ciated, as tae East-Frisians, possessing 
somewhat of the Dutch element in their 
character, are very loth to be disturbed. 
Still, when once roused to investigation, 
they are not content with a superficial 
glance at their subject. I have met 
with several persons who, in order to 
obtain a knowledge of the truth, have 
read all the bible with astonishing dili- 
gence. I baptized during my journey 
eight believers, who give evidence of 
their sincerity; and several others are 
near the kingdom of heaven. Our 
meetings are generally crowded, and 
not unfrequently people accompany me 
from one village to another to hear the 
word of God. The Lord has sent a 
hunger and thirst over the land. May 
we not weary in the blessed privilege of 
dispensing the bread and water of life 
to the famishing. 
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TELOOGOO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. JEWETT. 
The Revolt in India. 


The letter from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts was dated at Nellore, July 3-9. 
(See page 379.) 


It has perhaps been a marvel to you, 
that the East India Company have been 
able to win and rule this vast extent of 
territory mainly through native soldiers 
(or sepoys). At this moment, I sup- 
pose there are about 160,000 sepoys, 
and only 7,000 European soldiers, in 
India. But alas, in the Bengal Presi- 
dency 30,000 or more of these sepoys 
are in open mutiny. 

You soon will hear by the papers some- 
thing of the untold tale of agony which 
comes up from the North West provinces. 
Meerut, Delhi, Allahabad, Neemuch 
and other places have been scenes of 
torture, and murder in cold blood, of 
men, women and children. Calcutta, 
Serampore and their environs have 
barely escaped destruction. On the 
14th of June, a deep and general panic 
seized the inhabitants. Only last Satur- 
day evening a general panic seized the 
whole of Madras. The earnest meas- 
ures of government led the people to 
infer that some deep laid plot had been 
discovered. Br. Douglass has given me 
a full description of the intense anxiety 
in which his family and others passed 
the night. But the newspapers say, 
they think the sepoys in the Madras 
Presidency are loyal, and that there is 
no ground for fear. 

In Nellore all is perfectly quiet. Hap- 
pily, we have no soldiers of any kind, 
save a company or two of invalid and 
pensioned sepoys, who could do but 
little either good or bad. So long as 
Madras keeps quiet, we anticipate no 
trouble. But should trouble arise, it 
would doubtless spring from the Moham- 
medans. Yes, those who now call upon 
us, so friendly and polite, would not hes- 
itate, were we in their power, to slay us 
and our little ones. They are longing 
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to regain their power in India, and say 
the Koran predicts such a result. 

We are taught daily to trust less and 
less to the professions of heathen men, 
who have been taught to use weapons 
from their youth by European officers, 
and now, in so many instances, have 
used the most solemn oaths of loyalty as 
a cloak for treachery and blood. New and 
dark phases of heathenism now appear 
before my eyes. We hope and trust 
we are safe, but we know not what the 
morrow may reveal. Twenty regiments 
of soldiers are expected from England 
overland in some ten weeks. Other 
troops on their way to China are ex- 
pected to bend their course, on reaching 
Penang, for Calcutta. If the country, 
now thoroughly aroused, can hold on till 
the arrival of these soldiers, doubtless 
the general alarm will soon die away. 
This is a time for every foreigner in 
India to ask himself daily the question, — 
Am I ready to suffer death and torture ? 
But here is the harder question—Am I 
prepared to see my family, my little 
ones, tortured and slain ? 

I thought it right to write thus much 
upon the subject which is engrossing so 
many minds at this time, and concerning 
which no one can be an_ indifferent 
spectator. I wish to say plainly, that 
I do not think there will be a mutiny in 
Southern India. We are pursuing our 
work as ever;—but I have noticed, of 
late, a greater excitement than usual 
among the native people, which is not 
favorable to their becoming profited 
hearers. 


Mr. Jewett writes again, July 6;— 


All quiet here. I learn that the au- 
thorities have stationed a watch at the 
river and another beyond, to see who 
comes to Nellore from the north. The 
mutiny has been confined to Northern 
India. Report says, Middle India is 
ready to rise whenever any party sets 
the example. The Europeans in Kampti 
near Nagpore (in the Dekkan or Middle 
India) keep their horses harnessed con- 
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stantly, ready for flight. Delhi, which 
was taken by the sepoys, has been 
retaken by English troops. Loss, of 
English about 150, and three oflicers. 
Loss of natives not ascertained. Re- 
port says 32,000, But this does not 
seem to intimidate the mutineers at all. 


Since the above letter was in type, we 
have received another communication from 


Mr. Jewett, bringing our intelligence from 
India down to July 21. 


Since the date of my last letter, July 
3d and 6th, the spirit of mutiny in the 
Bengal Presidency has been rapidly 
spreading. Every paper brings intelli- 
gence of fresh outbreaks and fresh 
scenes of slaughter. We are still eight 
hundred miles from the nearest point of 
open mutiny, but we cannot say what 
may be plotting in the very midst of us. 
The Mohammedans here and in Madras 
and Bengal are, without doubt, in secret 
communication with each other, ready 
every where to strike, the moment they 
fancy they can do it with success. They 
are greatly strengthened in their pur- 
pose by a belief that the Koran prophe- 
sies the return of power to them about 
this time; and also by the fact that 
Delhi, which was reported as taken by 
the English, is still successfully defended 
by the mutineers. 

At the last Madras Missionary Con- 
ference, it was reported that nearly 
twenty missionaries have already fallen 
by the hand of violence. This is not 
open warfare ; it is assassination of help- 
less women and children, and of men 
whom the sepoys were under every ob- 
ligation to protect. Thirty-nine English 
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officers are reported to have fallen, slain 
by their own native soldiers in whom 
they reposed all confidence. At one. 


place the officers, having suspected a) 
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mutinous plot, were about to make their 
escape; the native officers under them 
came and kissed them on both cheeks, 
and assured them of their loyalty, and 
begged of them to remain. The English 
officers did remain; but were put to 
death by the very men who had deceived 
them by a kiss. 

In the Bengal army the greater part, 
of course, were Hindus of high caste — 
one regiment contained eight hundred 
brahmins. Between these and the Mo- 
hammedan sepoys, one would think there 
can be no aflinity. Under the old Mo- 
gul dynasty, whose seat was Delbi, the 
Hindus suffered terribly; their temples 
were plundered and destroyed, and all 
their religious rites trampled on. But 
now the brahmin sepoys are lending 
their aid to restore the very power that 
wasted them. The brahmin’s religion 
forbids him to take life, even of an in- 
sect ;— while guarding his conscience 
from injury by abstaining from food 
which requires the sacrifice of animal 
life, he is found engaged in the whole- 
sale slaughter of his fellow men without 
loss of caste! The Mohammedan acts 
in consistency with his religion. After 
taking his oath by the Koran to destroy 
Christians, he is prepared for the most 
hazardous enterprise in the fields of 
murder, believing he does God service. 
It is easy, therefore, to imagine a Mo- 
hammedan, highly polished in manners 
and professing the greatest friendship, 
acting all the time under a cloak of hy- 
pocrisy, that he may at length give the 
surer and the deadlier blow. 

While we are all quict in Nellore, 
bazaar reports produce a great deal of 
anxiety, which it is difficult fully to con- 
ceal. 

We hope in God and in the triumph 
of the British arms. 


Miscellany.— The Nestorian Mission. 
MISCELLANY. 


THE NESTORIAN MISSION. were perfectly accessible to us and our 


missionary labors, being far more simple 
and scriptural in their religious doctrines 
and practices, and very far less bigoted 
in their feelings, than any other sect of 
Oriental Christians; so much so, indeed, 
that the Nestorians, as we found them, 
were well entitled to the enviable epithet 
that had so long been awarded to them 
by Protestant Christendom, viz. the Prot- 
estants of Asia. 


Dr. Perkins, « missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners, gives in the Mis- 
sionary Herald an interesting review of his la- 
bors fora period of nearly twenty-four years 
among the Nestorians. 


The Nestorians number about one 
hundred thousand souls, and are sparsely 
scattered over the regions lying between | 
the river Tigris on the west and lake | 
Oroomiah on the east—a geographical | 
area not far from three hundred miles 
long, in the direction thus indicated, 
and about two hundred miles wide from, Our efforts were, for several years, 
north to south—embracing, mostly, some limited to the Persian portion of our 
of the most rugged mountain ranges of | field, on account of the great insecurity 
Koordistan, and many of their yet wild- | to foreigners in the wild regions of Koor- 
er tribes of the Mussulman faith, who distan—an obstacle more recently in 
are intermingled with and surround the great measure removed, by the favorable 
Nestorians; and on the east, including | political changes that have transpired in 
several very beautiful and fertile Per-| those remote parts of the Turkish em- 
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sian plains, the largest of which is the | pire. The grateful changes which have 
district of Oroomiah, the principal scene taken place here—to some of which I 
of our missionary labors as hitherto’ will briefly allude, toremind you of what 


prosecuted. About one third of the|we have, with the Lord’s help, been 
Nestorians are thus found in Persia, and | enabled to do, are doing now, and desire 
two thirds in adjacent Turkish Koordis- to do—have been effected under the 


tan. 


The people as they were. 


When we reached this field, more than | 
twenty years ago, it was dark as the 
shadow of death. Education was at the 
lowest ebb among the nominal Christians, 
hardly a score of men among the whole 
people being in any good measure intel- 
ligent readers, and only a single female 
able to read at all. They had no printed | 
books, and but very few copies of por- 
tions of the Bible in manuseript; and 
these in their ancient, and, to almost all 
of them, unknown tongue. Their spoken 
ngaage, a modern dialect of the Syriac, 
had never been reduce to writing. 
Still deeper was their moral degradation, 
almost every sin of the decalogue being 
greedily committed, without compunc- 
tion, or shame on detection. Yet they 


divine blessing on the oral preaching of 
the gospel, as the first and paramount 
instrumentality, as we have ever pro- 
foundly regarded it, instituted by God 
for the conversion and salvation of men, 
in connection with the important aux- 
iliaries of education and the press. 
From the outset we commenced oral 
preaching, in our dwellings and school- 
room in the first instance, as well as 
from house to house as we had opportu- 
nity, and by the way. After a few 
years, we were freely permitted, by the 


Nestorian ecclesiastics and their people, 


and even urged, to enter their churches 
as heralds of the gospel. In those 
churches, we have been allowed to pro- 
claim Christ and Him crucified, for 
almost twenty years, to congregations 
varying from a score or several scores, 
up to four hundred. 
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Schools—Revivals. 


Our efforts in education, at first quite 
limited, in their progress have strikingly 
illustrated the import of the prophet’s 
challenge, “ Who hath despised the day 
of small things ?” 

Our male seminary, now under the 
sole care of Mr. Cochran, was com- 
menced in January, 1836, with seven 
small boys, in a cellar; and our female 
seminary, which has long been under 
the care of Miss Fisk and Miss Rice, was 
begun with a less number of small girls, 
in no better place, in 1838. 

In the villages, we began with three 
village schools in the summer of 1836, 
which number gradually increased to 
sixty and seventy in these last years, in 
two-thirds as many villages, and con- 
taining, as their maximum number, 
about 1,300 pupils. 

Of the pupils of the male seminary, 
there have been forty-eight who are 
considered as regular graduates. Of 
these, forty-two left the seminary hope- 
fully pious. Forty-six others have been 
in the seminary one, two, or more years, 
but left it, or died, before completing 
their course. Of these, nineteen were 
hopefully pious. The number at present 
in the seminary is fifty-six, about thirty 
of whom (probably more) are hopefully 
pious—thus giving a total of those who 
have been connected with the seminary, 
of 150, and of those who became hope- 
fully pious, of 91. Hardly any of them 
were pious when they entered the in- 
stitution. 

There have been educated within our 
female seminary 103. Of these about 
sixty are hopefully pious. The present 
number of pupils is about 40, of whom 
about 30 are hopefully pious. There are 
only three or four individuals, of all who 
have left the school, and who had been 
in it as many as two years, who are not 
now considered as pious. The course of 
study and training in these seminaries 
has varied from four or five to eight or 
nine years, according to the age, attain- 
ments and other circumstances of the 


pupils. 
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Most of the pious young men who 
have left the male seminary, are now 
able preachers of the gospel or very 
competent teachers in our village schools. 
And the greater part of the pious grad- 
uates of the female seminary become 
the faithful and efficient wives of these 
missionary helpers. 

Seven precious revivals, several of 
them very marked and powerful visita- 
tions of grace, have occurred in our male 
seminary during the period under re- 
view, and several other seasons of 
special quickening; and eight similar 
visitations of mercy have been enjoyed 
in the female seminary. Never, proba- 
bly, were two institutions more emphat- 
ically honored and blessed of Heaven, 
in the cause of Christ, on missionary 
ground. The English language has been 
taught but little at any time in these sem- 
inaries. The bible, in the native lan- 
guage, has been the principal text-book 
used in them, though not to the exclusion 
of other useful branches of education. 
The pupils have, in fact, formed daily 
congregations for the most effective 
preaching of the gospel. 


Increase of readers. 


Under the influence of these semina- 
ries and our village schools, the number 
of intelligent Nestorian readers, on this 
side of the mountains, has gradually 
increased from the score or so of indif- 
erent ones whom we found in the coun- 
try, to asmany hundreds, there being now 
not much if any less than two thousand 
readers, many of whom read their bibles 
daily at family worship in their dwell- 
ings, and far more study and recite 
from them in Sabbath schools on the 
Sabbath. 

Many children have entered our vil- 
lage schools, and after a time dropped off, 
before becoming good readers. Some 
have become good readers, but by lay- 
ing aside their books for a time, when 
they became old enough to labor, have 
forgotten much that they had learned. 
These last named, and many of the 
others, are now being gathered into Sab- 
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bath schools, and are there rapidly recov- 
ering what they had lost. 


The press. 


The agency of our press has of course 
been indispensable to furnish reading 
matter, in a language which had never 
been reduced to writing when we reach- 
ed the field. It arrived here with Mr. 
Breath, and was put in operation in 
1840. It is quite impossible to describe 
the joy of the Nestorians when that in- 
strument of mercy and of power reached 
them, the scope and extent of whose 
beneficent influence they then so little 
comprehended. 

The entire bible has been translated, 
and printed in both the ancient and the 
modern languages, in parallel columns. 
A separate edition of the New Testa- 
ment has been printed in the modern 
Syriac, and we are now beginning to 
print the Old Testament in the modern 
language, with references on the margin. 
The gospels, and smaller portions of the 
New Testament, have also been printed. 
The noble ancient Syriac must always 
be the classical language of the Nesto- 
rians, which is the reason of our pub- 
lishing the Scriptures in that language. 
And the excellent Peschito must not be 
lost sight of, though our translation of 
the Old Testament is made from the 
original Hebrew. The references, as 
we are now printing them, will be par- 
ticularly valuable to the Nestorians, who 
are very fond of studying the bible 
and have no Concordance. The ex- 
pense of printing the Scriptures has 
been defrayed by the American Bible 
Society. 

We have published many other good 
books for the Nestorians. We have 
translated, and printed with the funds of 
the American Tract Society, the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, the Young Cottager, 
the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Baxter's Saints’ 
Rest, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
Scripture Facts, a volume entitled 
Green Pastures for the Lord’s Flock, 
the Three-fold Cord, Barth’s Church 
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History, the Scripture Manual, and sev- 
eral original tracts prepared by mem- 
bers of the mission on practical subjects, 
viz., Repentance, Faith, the New Birth, 
the Sabbath, Intemperance, &c., and 
also Scripture Question Books. 

At the expense of the Board, we 
have published repeated editions of a 
hymn book, at present containing more 
than two hundred of the sweetest and 
most evangelical hymns in our language, 
and several school books; as spelling 
books, geographies, arithmetics, an elab- 
orate Geography of Sacred History, pre- 
pared by Mr. Cochran, (making Cole- 
man’s the basis;) and recently, an ex- 
cellent course of theological lectures, 
left in manuscript by the lamented Mr. 
Stoddard. 

We have also, for more than seven 
years, published a small monthly period- 
ical, entitled, the “ Rays of Light,” con- 
taining, in a brief form, the several 
departments of religion, education, sci- 
ence, missionary intelligence, juvenile 
matter, miscellanies and poetry. This 
has been very useful in our schools and 
among the people. 

Our printing, exclusive of this peri- 
odical, amounts in all to 59,400 copies, 
(volumes,) and 11,769,120 pages. We 
have thus, by the divine blessing, been 
enabled to give to the Nestorians an 
invaluable Christian literature, though 
still so limited, in a language unwritten 
when we reached this country. 

Our medical brother has, from year to 
year, given his stated hour daily (often 
redeemed with difliculty trom other 
pressing duties) to the sick at the dis- 
pensary, with very beneficial moral 
effect on all classes who resort thither, 
and affording them incalculable bodily 
relief. 


Changes effected. 


These various means, but first of all 
and above all, the oral preaching of the 
gospel, have wonderfully changed the 
face of our field, particularly the Per- 
sian part of it, where our labors have 
been mostly performed. There have 
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been precious revivals of religion in 
villages as well as in our seminaries. 
Light and intelligence have rapidly in- 
creased, and superstitious practices have 
as rapidly disappeared. Hundreds of 
pious Nestorians, many of them influ- 
ential ecclesiastics, are now scattered 
among the people. In many villages 
there are ten, twelve, or more, pious per- 
sons, walking in the love of the truth 
and the order of the gospel, exerting a 
strong influence on the population of 
such villages, and forming very bright 
and fragrant oases over the face of this 
morally parched but beautiful land. 
Our labors now partake very largely of 
the joy of harvest, and such, we antici- 
pate, will be the case in a rapidly in- 
creasing progress. 
Communion seasons. 


We have not, as yet, formed separate 
churches in name; but for the last two 
and a half years, we have admitted pious 
Nestorians to communion with our mission 
church, as they have desired it, on care- 
ful personal examination of each individ- 
ual thus admitted—an ordeal which is 
virtually tantamount to publicly profess- 
ing religion in America. About two 
hundred have already communed with 
the mission in this way, and the number 
is rapidly increasing. Probably from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
more, among the whole people, are wor- 
thy a place at the Lord’s table. This 
quiet method is successfully working out 
the problem of the separation of the 
precious from the vile, in this land of 
intolerance, in a searching and effectual 
manner, and at the same time doing 
much, by the power of example, to re- 
buke and reform the flagrant abuses in 
the observance of this sacred ordinance, 
as practised in the native churches. 
The following is a notice of a recent 
communion season at Oroomiah, penned 
by Dr. Wright. “On the 8th inst. (May, 
1857,) we held another of those interest- 
ing solemnities, when a portion of the 
hopefully pious Nestorians unite with us 
in celebrating the ordinance of the 
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Lord’s supper. On this occasion, thirty- 
six persons were admitted for the first 
time. The whole number admitted, to 
the present time, is 188. Of this num- 
ber, two are bishops, Mar Yohannan 
and Mar Elias, seventeen are priests, 
eighteen are deacons, and seventy- 
two are females. They reside in all 
parts of the plain of Oroomiah, and in 
the neighboring districts, and are work- 
ing, we trust, as good leaven among the 
mass of the people. The assembly on 
this occasion was large, filling our chapel 
to its utmost capacity. Many of those 
from a distance passed several nights on 
our premises, so fhat for some days our 
houses and yards were thronged. We 
aim to make these gatherings, as far as 
possible, seasons of spiritual refreshment 
to the native brethren, and such they 
appear really to be.” 


Native preachers. 


Our department of native preachers 
and helpers is becoming one of the most 
important parts ( perhaps the most import- 
ant) in our system of labors. During the 
past year, we have employed forty-four 
such helpers, a few of whom have ‘been 
more or less employed in teaching in the 
villages; but this number by no means 
includes the mass of our village teach- 
ers. Some have itinerated, and many 
of them have labored as local preachers. 
The number of these native helpers must 
still be increased, to carry the gospel to 
the mass of the Nestorians. Our semi- 
nary is furnishing a goodly host of such 
preachers, at once pious, able, devoted 
and self-denying. Many of them pos- 
sess not a little of the unction and holy 
impress of the sainted Stoddard, their 
greatly revered teacher. This is both 
an effective and economical missionary 
agency. Ten competent native preach- 
ers can be supported for the sum which 
it costs, with rigid economy, to support 
a single missionary and his family in 
this field. And that number can per- 
form at least thrice the work of one mis- 
sionary, if properly superintended. 

Our field is now emphatically white, 
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and a plenteous harvest must at once be 
gathered, or left to fall into the ground, 
—a harvest that is yet to tell gloriously 
on the salvation of surrounding millions, 
in these ancient and venerable, but now 
benighted, lands. It has ever been a 
matter of fond anticipation with us, as 
also with you, to see the Nestorians a 
missionary people, emulating the bright 
example of their ancestors, in zealously 
and courageously carrying the gospel to 
distant lands. Their central position, 
and many of their natural traits, admira- 
bly qualify them for that high agency, 
when baptized by the Spirit of God. 
The prospect brightens yearly as our 
labors advance, and well may we and 
the churches long and pray and labor 
for the speedy coming of that blessed 
day. 


RELIGIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF CHINA. 


Worship in Buddhist temples. 


The worshippers in Buddhist temples 
are almost exclusively women, and these 
are generally advanced in age. The 
young women are confined to their 
houses by the multiplicity of their 
domestic duties, and the customs of the 
country, which forbid their appearing in 
public. The older women, having com- 
paratively little to do, and reminded by 
their age of the necessity of preparing 
for a future state, spend much of their 
time in the temples, and thus give a kind 
of variety to their otherwise unoccupied 
and vacant hours. 

Preponderance of female worshippers, 
and the reason of it. 

The great preponderance of female 
worshippers is thus accounted for: In 
accordance with the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, so prominent in 
the Buddhist system, the great end of 
the worship of Buddha is to secure a 
favorable position in the future state, 
in which it is supposed that individuals 
will ascend or descend in the scale of 
existence, according to the preponder- 
ance of their merits or demerits in this 
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life. In consequence of the inferior 
station of women in China, and their 
peculiar trials, being a woman is regarded 
as a great misfortune ; and, in the “ bit- 
terness ” incident to their present lives, 
they console themselves with the hope 
that their earnest devotions at the shrine 
of Buddha will gain for them the position 
of “a man in good circumstances” in 
the future state. They suppose that the 
neglect of worshipping Buddha would 
result in being born again among the 
lower order of animals. Men are some- 
times seen making their prostrations 
before Buddhist idols, but generally with 
the design of gaining some present 
favor, without reference to a future 
life. 

The time, mode, and object of wor- 

shipping idols. 


In performing idol worship, the people 
do not choose lucky days, as they do so 
commonly in attending to other matters. 
Unusually large numbers of people may 
be seen at the Buddhist and other 
temples on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, and also on the birth-days of 
different gods. Special visits are made 
for special purposes at all times. Some 
go to pray for children, some to ask an 
omen or advice in cases of exigency or 
perplexity, some to ask medicine for 
sick persons, and some to make vows. 
Advice in times of exigency is obtained 
in the following manner: the worshipper 
takes in his hand a cylindrical box, 
opened at the top, and containing a 
number of small labelled wooden sticks, 
and shakes the box in front of the idol 
until one of them falls out. The number 
written on this stick points out the cor- 
responding slip of paper, or paragraph 
of a book, where the desired omen or 
response may be found. This is written 
in a very indefinite style, indicating 
whether the matter in question will 
terminate favorably or unfavorably, 
whether a plan proposed should be fol- 
lowed or not. The same device is used 
in asking for medicine, though the god 
interrogated is different, and the slips of 
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paper contain medical prescriptions only. 
_ In most cases of sickness the Chinese 
call a physician ; but the above expedient 
is resorted to in trivial or alarming cases, 
when the aid of a physician is either 
unnecessary: or unavailing. Seeking 
omens and medicines, though practised 
in Buddhist temples, is more common in 
some others. 

Making of vows—In what worship 

_ consists. 

Vows are made in cases of distress 
and uncertainty. The person assuming 
a vow, in order to secure the assistance 
and protection of some deity, promises 
that a sick child, if he recovers, shall 
walk, dressed as a criminal, in an idol- 
atrous procession; or to provide a 
theatrical exhibition for the god to look 
at; or to feed hungry ghosts; or to 
furnish new clothes for some idol in the 
temple, as some of them which are not 
painted or covered with gold leaf, wear 
a variety of clothes, which are changed 
with the changing seasons. Vows of 
other kinds are made, which need not be 
mentioned. Persons visiting the temples 
under circumstances of peculiar urgency, 
as above described, often worship along 
the way for the distance of half a mile 
or more, stopping every few steps to 
make their prostrations. 

Worship on ordinary occasions consists 
in simply burning candles and incense, 
making prostrations before the gods, and 
giving a few cash to the priests. This 
is the common form of worship in most 
parts of this and the neighboring prov- 
inces. 

Purchasing checks upon Hades. 


The peculiar worship of Ningpo and 
its vicinity deserves special notice. ‘The 
temples are generally visited on particular 
days appointed by the priests; and the 
great object of the visits is to obtain 
bills for the payment of money in Hades, 
which are called “tieh,” and can be bought 
of the priests for about twelve cash, or 
one cent apiece. After the name 
O-mi-to-fuh has been chanted over this 
paper from three thousand to ten thous- 
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and times, it is regarded as veritable 
money, and is laid aside for future use in 
a safe provided for the purpose. It is 
supposed that each one will entitle the 
possessor to a number of cash equal to 
the number of times the name O-mi-to-fuh 
has been repeated over it. The priests 
have contrived to realize an abundant 
harvest from the sale of this paper 
money. Only one tieh can be obtained 
in one day, and the days for obtaining 
them are made as numerous as the cred- 
ulity of the ignorant women will admit 
of. They are distributed and arranged 
as follows: The Shih-wang-hwui, or 
“ gathering ” for the worship of the “ ten 
kings” of the departments of hell, re- 
quires ten days, one for the birth-day of 
each one of these kings —the first day 
occurring in the first month, and the 
last closing with the thirtieth day of the 
seventh month. 

The Hiueh-hu-hwui, or “ blood-lake 
gathering,” also requires ten days, one for 
each month, closing with the tenth month. 
It is supposed that women, on account of 
the pollution of child-bearing, will all be 
immersed after death in this blood-lake, 
if this punishment is not prevented by 
procuring these tieh. 

The T4-tsih-hwui continues during the 
first seven days of the second month. 
At this gathering the women bring pres- 
ents to the priests. Pah-fuh-hwui, or 
the gathering of the eighth month, is 
observed during the first ten days of 
that month. Iun-fuh-hwui occupies the 
first ten days of the intercalary month 
when it occurs. Additional days are 
appointed for procuring tieh, repre- 
sented as more valuable than those men- 
tioned above, whenever a temple is 
erected, a bridge completed, a temple 
repaired, or a bell cast. These are re- 
spectively called “complete temple” 
tieh, “complete bridge” tieh, “open 
light” tieh, &c.; and the days for pro- 
curing them are made known by placards 
posted up at every corner. The “ open 
light” tieh is so called, because while a 
temple is being repaired, a paper is 
pasted over the eyes of the idols. This 
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is a polite invitation for the gods to with- 
draw, in order to avoid being offended 
by the noise and dirt of the workmen ; 
and they are regarded as being absent 
until the work is completed and the eye 
covering removed, or “ light opened.” 

As there are fifty or sixty days in the 
year on which these tieh can be obtained, 
the women generally get about this 
number yearly ; but with this the priests 
are not satisfied, as many women, from 
sickness or other causes, are not able to 
come to the temple on the regular days. 
Accordingly, for the consideration of a 
few hundred cash, the priests allow a 
person to enter or be connected with a 
hwui, and their name being enrolled, 
though a person may not be present on 
the appointed days, a tieh is laid aside 
for her, and she is allowed to come or 
send for it any time, and to chant over 
it at home. 


Purgatorial inflictions. 


But the priests are not satisfied even 
with this. In order to increase their 
gains, they declare that of the wang- 
hwui tich, no smaller number will suflice 
than one hundred and sixty, to obtain 
which would require sixteen years. She 
who dies with this number incomplete, 
is doomed to be chained for a long 
period of time in one of the apartments 
of hell. As the poor women have many 
fears that they will not live to complete 
the full number of this tieh, the priests 
gladly relieve them of their difficulty, 
offering to perform a ceremony which 
will do away with the evil consequences 
of this deficiency for a certain remunera- 
tion, and the promise of repeating the 
ceremony every three years. 

With this description of the tieh, let 
us now direct our attention to the tem- 
ples. 


Worship in the temples—how 

conducted. 

On worship days a great number of 
women may be seen slowly making their 
way to their chosen place for worship. 
They generally go in little companies, 
having with them a little basket contain- 
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ing candles and incense sticks. They 
are always dressed in their best clothes, 
or clothes hired for the purpose, as it 
would be regarded disrespectful to the 
gods to be dressed otherwise ; and they 
hope also by their dress and behavior 
to produce the impression that they are 
persons of better circumstances and 
character than they really are. Arrived 
at the temple, the worship is conducted 
in the following manner: A few candles 
are lighted and placed before the gods, 
either by the worshipper, or a servant or 
priest in attendance at the temple. In- 
cense sticks are also lighted and inserted 
in the large bowl of ashes before each 
idol, or such ones as the individual ex- 
pects to pay homage to. ‘The design of 
the worshipper in doing this, is to apprize 
the gods of his presence and intentions. 

These incense sticks are about a foot 
long, and less than an eighth of an inch 
in diameter. They are made of fragrant 
wood, and one end is rolled in a com- 
position of sawdust, so that when ignited 
it will burn a considerable time, emitting 
a good deal of smoke. When the in- 
cense sticks have been properly disposed, 
the worshipper returns to the place of 
starting, and makes her prostrations 
before each of the idols in succession. 
This is done by first bending the body, 
and simultaneously making a vertical 
motion with the hands, the palms of 
which are placed together; and then 
kneeling down on a soft mat or cushion, 
and striking her head against it. These 
acts are performed a number of times 
successively in each place. 

The ceremony just mentioned is re- 
garded as preparatory to the more 
important one which follows, and forms 
the chief object of the visit, viz., that of 
obtaining the tieh. This is bought at 
what very much resembles a ticket office, 
and may now be more minutely describ- 
ed. Each one consists of a printed 
paper enclosed in anenvelope. Qn one 
side of the envelope is written the name 
of the temple, and the class or kind of 
the tieh ; on the other side the religious 
name of the purchaser. Within is an 
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engraving of Buddha, and the name of 
the purchaser, with the year, month, 
day, and hour of his birth, and the local 
temple with which he is connected ; after 
which follow a few words, promising 
happiness in a future state, &c. The 
poor women having purchased this paper, 
select a convenient place in the temple, 
for spending the greater part of the day 
in the vain repetition of “ O-mi-to-fuh,” 
having a rosary to assist in counting. 
Rosaries are made of different materials, 
and have one hundred and eight beads. 
Persons of wealth generally have them 
ornamented with pendants of gold and 
silver, such as representations of Buddha, 
a small tablet containing the religious 
name of the possessor ; small representa- 
tions of drums and other instruments 
used in temple worship, to indicate the 
religious character of those who have 
them ; and a little lantern, to represent 
the light which they hope will shine upon 
their paths in the land of spirits. These 
papers gradually accumulate, and after 
the death of the individual, are, with 
other paper money of different kinds, 
supposed to be transferred to the regions 
of the dead by being burned. 

It might be inferred from the above 
description, that these visits to the tem- 
ples are dull and monotonous; but the 
very opposite is the case. The scene is 
full of lively interest, and affords abun- 
dant matter for the gossip of many days 
tocome. The rich are present to see 
and be seen, dressed in costly attire, ob- 
jects at once of admiration and envy. 
A few young girls may also be seen, who 
are gaily dressed, and have perhaps 
come out for the first time to see the 
busy world and get their first impressions 
of temples and temple worship. Old 
acquaintances meet, and mutually enter- 
tain each other with news of neighbors, 
family difliculties, the virtues of their 
own children and faults of their daugh- 
ters-in-law, and superstitious tales. With 
this chattering of voluble tongues is 
mixed the continually interrupted chant 
of “ O-mi-to-fuh,” which, when they are 
in their turn listening to the stories of 
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others, their tongues seem to repeat 
almost spontaneously. 


Women of peculiarly religious char- 
acter. 


While all women engage more or less 
in temple worship, as above described, 
there is a class regarded ‘as particularly 
religious, who are most assiduous and 
persevering in the practice of additional 
idolatrous worship of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. This class of women is by 
no means small, and is made up of those 
who have a real desire to prepare for a 
future state; of widows who have no 
hope of happiness in this life; women 
who love the variety and excitement 
which this kind of life affords ; and those 
who stupidly follow the example of oth- 
ers, without knowing the reason why. 
These seek advantages in the future 
world by a ceremony called pai-king, or 
“ worshipping books.” For this purpose, 
they generally choose nunneries in pre- 
ference to monasteries, on account of the 
advantages they afford of meeting only 
with their own sex. The most of them, 
being unable to read, worship in succes- 
sion every character of certain books, 
making prostrations as before the idols. 
Proceeding in this manner, a person is 
able to worship a little more than a page 
of a book ina day. The first book used 
is the Shwui-ch’4n, the worship of which 
is supposed to take away moral unclean- 
ness. The ideas they have respecting 
this ceremony are not unlike those of the 
Jews respecting ceremonial purification. 
The next book in order is the Shau-sang- 
king, the worship of which is made ne- 
cessary by the following superstition : It 
is taught that every individual, during 
the former existence, incurred more or 
less expense, just before entering upon 
the present life, on account of which a 
debt remains in hades unpaid ; satis- 
faction for which will be exacted from 
the debtor in a future state, if it is not 
cancelled in this. The debt is supposed 
to be paid by the worship of this book. 
Persons go over it from more or less than 
ten to ninety-six times, according to the 
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amount of the debt, which is determined 
by the horoscope of each individual. 
The book must also be worshipped over 
several times additional, to pay off the 

- interest which has accumulated. After 
these books are finished, others less im- 
portant and indispensable may be added. 
Some perform a greater amount of this 
worship than is regarded really neces- 
sary, in order, by these works of super- 
erogation, to make their future well-being 
more secure. Those who have purified 
themselves by the worship of the Shwui- 
ch’an are very careful to keep from being 
again polluted, and scrupulously avoid 
coming in contact with objects regarded 
as unclean. They are particularly care- 
ful not to enter a room occupied by 
women in a state of confinement. If 
they are obliged, by the duties they owe 
to their own relatives, to enter such 
rooms, or if they do it by accident, they 
worship the Shwui-ch’an over again. 
This class of women live on a vegetable 
diet, to avoid the sin of taking away 
animal life ; though, when asked if they 
are permanently pledged to eat only 
vegetables, they answer that they are 
only making the attempt, as they fear 
they might be tempted to break a pledge 
afterwards, and thus incur additional 
guilt. When the worship of any par- 
ticular book is completed, a ceremony is 
performed in the nunnery or monastery, 
called mwan-king, or “ complete book.” 
This ceremony marks a period of re- 
joicing on the part of the worshipper, 
and of uncommon earnings on the part 
of the money-loving priests. — J. L. Ne- 
vius, in Home and For. Record. 


THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 


The Friend of India of March 5th 
had the following paragraph in its weekly 
epitome of occurrences: “ The Hurkaru 
reports that there has been a serious 
mutiny at Barrackpore. The 19th N. 
I. refused to lay down their arms, and 
the 11th Cavalry were ordered out. The 
sepoys of the 19th at last consented to 
obey orders on condition that the cavalry 
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and guns should be withdrawn. The 
men obeyed. — The story requires con- 
firmation.” ‘Three months later the same 
periodical, alluding to the progress of 
the revolt, holds the following language : 
“ All the resources of the country have 
been gathered up and made the most of, 
and every corner of the empire within 
and without has been ransacked, to fur- 
nish aid in India’s great extremity.” 
And a little later, June 11, “ One after 
another, the props which ought to sus- 
tain the empire are giving way.” So 
rapidly and widely had the mutiny ex- 
tended, and with so fearful demonstra- 
tions, which at its first outbreak had 
seemed so insignificant and the rumor of 
it scarcely entitled to belief. 


Probable source of the insurrection. 


The cause of the outbreak was thought 
at first by many to be simply of a reli- 
gious character. “There are signs 
abroad,” said the F. of I. of March 12, 
“that we are about to face one of those 
surges of religious feeling that period- 
ically sweep across the face of India. 
Two years ago it was manifested by the 
Mussulman population. A wild idea 
that Government favored the Hindus, 
took possession of many classes in the 
North West. * * * * * This time the 
feeling finds expression among the 
sepoys. The vague, dreamy idea that 
government has some project of conver- 
sion in hand, which has always been 
present in India, and every now and 
then rises to the surface, has possession 
of the ranks. Regiments which go to 
parade as orderly as Europeans, have 
still a suspicion, which an accident might 
blow intoa dangerous explosion.” Later 
developments and a more extended 
comparison of facts point to a different 
origin ; although the wily conspirators 
availed themselves of a plausible pretext 
“that would enlist the sympathies of all 
classes of the army,” “which the cart- 
ridge came most opportunely to sup- 
ply.”*. It is to be noted that the Bengal 


* The mutineers at Berhampore stated to 
the commander of the Presidency Division 
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native infantry is composed almost ex- 
clusively of the two principal castes of 
Hindus, brahmins and chuttry or khe- 
triyas, the latter of whom are compar- 
atively few. 

The following views of the causes of 
the outbreak, and its probable results, 
are contained in a letter addressed to 
the News of the Churches, by M. Wylie, 
Esq., under date of Calcutta, June 1. 
After alluding to the importance of the 
calamity, It will entail enormous 
losses and expenses on the Government ; 
it has occasioned, and will occasion, a 
great amount of private suffering ; and 
it involves the necessity of a total re- 
modelling of the sepoy army ;”— and 
after expressing the belief that there is 
little occasion for apprehension in the 
future : —“ In Bengal and in the upper 
provinces, the landholders generally have 
now a valuable interest in the land, 
which would be perilled by a revolution; 
and a vast number of natives, from the 
influence of trade, and from having in- 
vested property (to the extent of thirty 
millions sterling,) have a direct interest 
in the maintenance of public tranquil- 
lity ;— more than this, England's posi- 
tion in India, as the centre of Asia, is of 
divine appointment ; the hand of God has 
controlled most conflicting and hostile 
influences heretofore, and his counsels 
have provided for England, in this 
country, a work which must be accom- 
plished, by whomsoever it may be resist- 
ed” ;—the writer proceeds to remark 
on the professed “ neutrality ” of the E. I. 
Government in matters of religion, 
whether Hindu or Mohammedan, and 
and on its policy “of respecting all the 
scruples of caste ”; illustrating both the 
groundlessness of any suspicion of tam- 
pering with caste on the part of the 
civil authorities, and the freedom from 


“that for more than two months they had 
heard rumors of new cartridges having been 
made at Calcutta, on the paper of which the 
fat of bullocks and pigs had been spread ; 
and of its being the intention of the Govern- 
ment to coerce the men to bite these cart- 
ridges ; and that therefore they were afraid 
for their religion.” 
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all responsibility for the outbreak on the 
part of Christian missionaries. 

“In looking back, it is easy to see 
where we have failed; and that God’s 
judgments might be expected to mingle 
with his mercies. It is notorious how 
grossly nominal Christians have often 
dishonored their profession in this coun- 
try, and caused the heathen to blaspheme. 
The Government, indeed, boasts of its 
‘ strict neutrality,’ but it is a matter of 
simple historical fact, that too often it 
has patronized Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism, and opposed Christianity. 
There stands in the regulations still the 
provision for the careful administration, 
by government officers, of all Hindu and 
Mohammedan endowments; and it was 
not without a most vigorous struggle at 
home, that the Court of Directors were 
compelled to alter their system. Hon- 
ors were publicly paid by the British 
troops to Hindu idols; and Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland was compelled, for con- 
science’ sake, to relinquish his command 
at Madras, rather than persist in the 
practice. Offerings were made (not 
long ago) in the name of government, at 
celebrated shrines ; brahmins were paid 
to pray for rain; and worship was paid 
to the Hindu goddess of Fortune for 
success on the Company’s trade in salt 
and opium ! 

“ Nor was thisall. I have now before 
me the narrative (first published in 
England, I believe, in Wilkinson’s Chris- 
tianity in Northern India) of the conver- 
sion of a high-caste sepoy, Prabdu Diu, 
a naiek or corporal of the 25th regiment 
of native infantry. The excellent chap- 
lain who baptized him (the late Rev. H. 
S. Fisher) was handed to the bishop 
(Bishop Middleton); the major com- 
manding the regiment declared that the 
event had filled his corps with conster- 
nation. A Court of Inquiry was held 
under the orders of General Sir G. 
Martindell, and the guilty man removed 
from the army, though allowed to live 
on his pay. This was in 1819, when the 
Marquis of Hastings was Governor-Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief. The 
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convert was admitted to be a fine sol- 
dier, and highly esteemed in the regi- 
ment, but he was never restored to the 
service. Since that time missionaries 
have very seldom had opportunities of 
preaching to the sepoys. It is under- 
stood that they are not to enter the 
lines; and, on the other hand, all the 
whims and superstitions of the soldiery 
have been honored almost as if they 
were not men but children. 

“ But the government proclaims not 
only that it will adhere to its strict neu- 
trality, but also to its policy of * respect- 
ing all the scruples of caste.’ It gives 
this assurance in answer to an address 
from the Calcutta baboos, of whom many 
have ‘ ceased to be Hindus,’ and few of 
whom allow these scruples of caste to in- 
terfere with their eating meat and 
drinking wine and brandy. I may be 
allowed therefore to regard it as a rather 
superfluous declaration. And how does 
it accord with ‘strict neutrality?’ To 
respect ‘all the scruples of caste,’ is vir- 
tually to uphold Hinduism. For what is 
caste ? It is not a civil but a religious 
institution. Of the four original castes, 
the Vaisyas are extinct; the Khetriyas 
exist (if at all) in very small numbers ; 
and it is not pretended that the Sudras 
are a pure class. It is known that they 
are descendants of all descriptions of 
impure and mixed races from intermar- 
riages. The brahmins alone exist as 
they were. The theory is, that they are 
divine —‘ twice-born ’— a race superior 
to all others in origin, in sanctity, and in 
natural rights; and this theory, which 
involves our acknowledgment that we 
are ourselves a defiled, polluted, and in- 
ferior race, we are called on to recognize 
and act upon. 

“But the case of the sepoys is pe- 
culiar. It is in reference to their disaf- 
fection that the Government offers these 
assurances. Itis said that the sepoys 
are jealous for their religion, and that 
their minds must be soothed. But how 
stands the fact? ‘There is one class in 
the community to which no missions 
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have been directed ; one class which is 
almost entirely untouched; one class 
which has all along been jealously 
shielded from Christian instruction. 
That class is the body of sepoys. Nearly 
all of them are from Oude, where there 
has never been a Christian mission. 
They go on furlough in great numbers 
yearly, and attend the shrines and tem- 
ples where pilgrims resort, without let or 
hindrance. They are not sent out of 
India, in deference to their scruples. Of 
Christianity they ordinarily know noth- 
ing more than that it is the nominal reli- 
gion of their officers, and they eat beef 
and drink wine. Whoever may have 
reason to complain that his religion has 
been interfered with, the sepoy is not 
the man. 

“ But do they in fact say that they 
have reason to complain of missions ? 
Not in the least. The mutiny first broke 
out at Berhampore. There is there a 
mission of the London Missionary Society. 
The 19th Native Infantry, when excited 
and under arms there, might with ease 
have destroyed the mission premises and 
murdered the missionaries. They never 
threatened either. They were brought 
down to Barrackpore and disbanded ; 
and, soon after, the 34th were disbanded 
there too. Both regiments were let loose 
on the country. Opposite Barrackpore 
is Serampore ; a short way further up is 
Chinsurah. At both places there are 
missions. The men went roving up the 
country. ‘They passed an unprotected 
mission at Burdwan; they could easily 
have reached the equally unprotected 
mission stations at Kishnagar and 
Cutova. As they went on, they might 
have reached others. But they neither 
threatened nor touched one of them. So 
at Meerut and Umballa. Before this 
outbreak, there were preliminary symp- 
toms of disaffection in various acts of in- 
cendiarism ; but not one in the mission 
premises. 

“ But the most remarkable case is that 
of Benares, that bigoted ‘sacred’ city, 
with the head civil officer a zealous 
Christian, with a considerable body of 
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active missionaries. Here were two 
disaffected native regiments, a Sikh 
corps, on which it was at first doubtful 
if reliance could be placed, and 200,000 
people supposed to be impatient of mis- 
sions. Yet up to this time, without any 
European force (the heroic Commission- 
er having pushed on to Cawnpore the 
first Europeans who went up the coun- 
try,) the city has been preserved in peace, 
and not a hair of the head of a single 
missionary has perished. 

“Far be it from me to overlook, as 
the eflicient cause of this, the guardian, 
protecting care of Him whose these men 
are, and whom they serve. He has said 
—*‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee.’ And not only 
have these, His servants, sought His 
succor, but I know that the sympathies 
of others have called forth much prayer 
on their behalf. Most signally, in answer 
to these intercessions and supplications, 
He has manifested His restraining pow- 
er, and His love to His own beloved 
people. But, at the same time, it is 
plain that if there were in the hearts of 
the population that animosity to mis- 
sions which some suppose to exist, the 
missions would not have been overlook- 
ed by the disaffected in this way, and 
we should at least have had some tokens 
of the popular ill-will.” 


Mohammedan emissaries. 


“ But another cause for the insurrec- 
tion, and that which with the greatest 
probability is now surmised, is the secret 
work of Mohammedan emissaries, insti- 
gated by the princes of Lucknow and 
the Persians. This will probably be 
made plain ere long. One sign of it is 
the extensive diffusion of the same kind 
of stories—that Lord Canning was 
pledged to the Queen to make the peo- 
ple Christians in three years; that the 
English required the sepoys to fight for 
them with the Russians, in China and 
Persia, and that in order to qualify them 
for leaving India, it was necessary first 
to destroy their caste, and that this was 
intended to be done by introducing a 
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greased cartridge into general use. The 
Hindus have been the first actors, but 
they have been tools of others behind 
the scenes. We now see the crisis at 
Delhi; a son of the Mohammedan pen- 
sioned king there placed on the throne ; 
the Mussulmans all armed flocking to the 
green standard ; a Mussulman chosen as 
leader; and prayer for success of the 
rebels offered in the Mussulman places 
of worship in various parts of the coun- 
try. The result of this development 
will probably be the cordial union of the 
Hindus in the Upper Provinces, and — 
especially the Sikhs, in one power. 

“T believe that we have no cause for 
fear as to the ultimate issue. [ngland’s 
mission has yet to be accomplished ; and 
for the sake of those among her people 
here who desire to win India to the Sa- 
viour, the victory will soon be given to our 
country : ‘the holy seed is the substance 
thereof’ I believe farther, that this 
movement shows that the kingdom and 
powers of darkness are shaken: and 
further still, thatthe banner of the False 
Prophet having now been raised, our 
Lord, for His own glory’s sake, will 
overthrow the adversaries.” 


LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Burmah. 


MAULMAIN. — Mission, June 9.—C. Ben- 
NeTT, March 18, April 4, 20, 30, June 8.—J. 
Wap, March 20, June 8; Mrs. W., April 20.— 
C. Hinparp, May 22. 

Tavoy.—T, ALLEN, March 14, 19, April 13.— 
E. B. Cross, Feb. 11, 20, March 14, 18. 

SHWAYGYEEN.—G. Warnovus, Mareh 2, 
April 27, May 12, 18. 

Touncoo,—D. Warrakrr, March 31 (2), 
April 26.—F. Mason, May 6, 26. 

Rancoon.—J. Dawson, March 16, April 22, 
23, May 13, June 9, 13, 22.—E. A. STEVENS, 
March 7, April 9, 20, May 7, 26, June 8.— Mrs. 
INGALLS, May 18, June 6, 18.— Mrs. Knarr, 
April 22 (2), June 13. 

Bassern.—H. L. VAN Meter, March 1, 18, 
19, 20, May 12, 13, 15, 28, June 16.—J. L. Dove- 
Lass, March 11. 

HEenTHADA.—A. R. R. Crawrey, Feb. 21, 
May 16 (2).—B. C. Tuomas, March 12, 14, 2, 
April 16. 


Assam. 


March 2.—M. Bronson, March 2, 
27, June 4, 22, 24.—A. H. 
31, May 9, June 8, 24. — 
Wuit- 


April 22, May 1, 6, 
DANFORTH, March 14, 
W. Warp, March 20. July 5, 17.—S. M. 
1nG, April 18, June 2 (2). 
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Teloogoos. 


L. Jewett, April 9, 10, 22, May 31, June 8 
July 2, 3-9.—F. A. DouGiass, March 6?, April 
4, May 10. 


Siam. 


Mission, Feb. 18, March 6.—W. AsuMore, 
April 4, 21.—S. J. Smiru, March 10, June 3 — 
E. TeLvorp, April 27 (2), June 3. 


China. 


J. W. Jounson, April 18, May 22, 23 (2).—M. 
J. KNOWLTON, March 12.—E. C. Lorp, April 
May 25.—D. J. Maccowan, Feb. 28, April 


France. 
A. Dez, July 9, 20, Aug. 3, 19. 


Germany. 


J.G. ONcKEN, June 2 (2), August 18.—G. W. 
LeuMANN, April 3—May 27. 


Cherokees, 
E. Jones, June 11, 13, July 4, 8. 


Delawares. 


J.G. Prarr, April 28, June 29, August 39.— 
Miss H. Morse, July 23. 


Ottawas. 
E. WILLARD, June 19, Aug. 17, 


DONATIONS. 
Recetvep in Avoust, 1857. 
Maine. 


Windsor, ch.,1.25; South Thom- 
aston, 2nd ch. 1.50; Cherry- 
field, ch. 7.08; Addison, Ist 
ch. 7.22; 3d ch. 87 ets.; Har- 
rington, ch. 90 ets.; KE. Har- 
rington, ch. 5.60; Millbridge, 
ch. 6.21; South West Harbor, 
H. i. Clark 1; North Haven, 
ch. 8.68; St. George, Ist ch. 
2.50; Warren, ch. 22.52; Jef- 
ferson. 1st ch.6.30; Nobleboro’, 

ch. 341; Damariscotta, 

. 4550; to cons. Homes 

Chipman L. M., per Rev. F. 
Merriam, agent, 


New Hampshire. 


Warren, Methodist Soc. 43.75; 
Wentworth, a few friends 6; 
per Rev. M. H, Bixby, 

Bennington, ch. 925; Hanover, 
ch. 11.50; Plaintield, ch. 4; 
Cornish, ch. 8 47; Manchester, 
Elm st. ch. 56; Mrs. Bailey 50 
cts.; T. Blaisdell 1; Rev. Geo, 
Pierce 2; Newport. ch. 12; 
New London, ch. 18.25; Go- 
shen, ch. 50 ets.; Concord, Ist 
ch. 25; per Rey. H. Tonkin, 
agent, 


49.75 


Vermont. 


Derby, ch., per Rev. M. H. 
Bixby, 6.60; Ira, ch. 11,75; 
Fairhaven, Col. Alanson Al- 
len, with other donas. to cons. 
Mrs. Phebe N. Carpenter L. 


50; 
Brattleboro’, Jacob Estey, 5; 


Townsend, ch. 40.70; Pond- 
ville, C. Colman 1; Sharon ch. 


Donations. 


2.50; Rev. Mr. Ballard 50 cts. ; 
per Rey. H. Tonkin, agent, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Charles st. ch. and soc., 
J. N. Brown jr., tr. of Benev. 
Oper. 9.50; Miss Ann Covell 
60 cts.; Mrs. Wood 1.50; Chel- 
sea, ch. and soc., mon. con. 
7807; Brookline, ch. and 
cong., Dea, D. Sanderson tr., 
mon. con. 87.19; New Bed- 
ford, Ist. ch., Luther G. Hew- 
ins tr., to cons. Mrs. Abigail 
Russell L. M.,150 ; Haverhill, 
Ist ch., Geo. Appleton tr., 50; 
Westfield, a little boy, per 
Rev. W. Carpenter, 1; N. 
Wrentham, ch.6.06; Needham, 
Mrs. Eunice Saflord, to cons. 
her son, Edward Payson Sat- 
ford L. M., 100; Princeton, 
Asa H. Goddard 40; Stur- 
bridge Asso., Edwin H. Fitts 
tr., 19.15; Southbridge, Cen- 
tral ch. 100; 

Woburn, ch., mon. con 13; 
Worcester, Pleasant st. ch., of 
wh. 25 is tr. C. Ballard’s bible 
cl., to sup. a native Karen 
preacher, and 10.15 mon. con., 
35.15; Ist ch. 21.55; ch 
mon. con. 20; Webster, ch., of 
wh. 5 is fr. Sab. Sch., for the 
Teloogoo Miss., 25.11; North- 
boro’, F. M. Soe. 33; Belling- 
ham, ch.. of wh. 18 is fr. F. 
Beney. Soc., 25; Woodville, 
ch. 4; E, Longmeadow, ch. 7; 
So. Wilbraham, ch. 3; Ware, 


ch. 2; per Rey. J. Aldrich, : 


agent, 

Barnstable Asso., Hyannis, ch., 
of wh. 35.25 is fr. Fem. Soc., 
88 22; Nantucket, Ist ch. 5.04; 
Brewster, ch. 18.50; Chatham, 
ch. 24.18; Osterville, ch. 9.50; 
So. Yarmouth, ch. 4.73; West 
Tisbury, ch. 3.50; Orleans, ch. 
6.25; Marshpee, Fem. Soc, 


8.28; Barnstable, 3d ch. 1.75; 
165.55 


per Rey. J. A., agent, 


592.97 


Rhode Island: 


State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr.. Providence, Ist ch., 
of wh. 50.44 is mon. con. 3 
mos., and 25 fr. Allen Brown, 
tow. sup. of anat. Bur. or Ka- 
ren preacher, 

Newport, Mrs. F. R. Arnold 


Connecticut. 


Bridgeport, Ist ch. 
Watertord, 2nd ch., a friend, 
per Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 


New York. 


Geneva, Ist ch., mon. con. 9.14; 
Canandaigua, ch. 4; Troy, 
North ch., “ Sarah’ 25; Fre- 
donia, Geo. W. Lewis, an. 
sub., 15; Flushing, L. 1., Miss 
Rachel Weaver 5; 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, ch., in 
part, per Rey. H. A. Smith, 
agent, 

Onondaga Asso., Marcellus, ch., 
per Rey. H. A. S., agent, 

Oswego Asso. 25; Central 
Square, ch. 650; Albion, ch. 
60 cts. ; Mexicoville, ch. 14.50; 
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— 117.95 
| 
— 47.33 
75.04 
75.00 
—- 150.64 
25.00 
—- 26.00 
92.47 
— 142.22 
68.14 
34.06 
68.25 13.48 
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Colosse, ch. 7.45; Palermo, 
ch. 9; North Mexico, ch. 3.25; 


a friend, 1.07; Pulaski, ch. 
12.48; with other donas. to 
cons. Rey. Peter Witt L. M., 
per Rev. H. A. S., agent, 

Steuben Asso., Milo, Ist ch., 
per Rey. il. A. agent, 


79.75 
23.00 


New Jersey. 
Brunswick, layman in 
Zion” 

East N. J. Asso., New Bruns- 
wick, ch., Youths’ For. Miss. 
Soc. 531 ; Middletown Poiut, 
ch. 10; per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
agent, 


10.00 


541.00 


Pennsylvania. 


Upland, J. P. Crozer 500; 
*ittsburg, Union ch., Sab. 
Sch, per Alex. V. Venner, 
Miss. tr., 30; 

Abington Asso., Scott Valley, 
ch., per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Beaver Asso. 2233; New Pros- 
pect, ch. 50 cts.; East Salem, 
ch., Mrs. Z. E. Wood 25 cts. ; 
Providence, B. Reno 4; Salem, 
ch. 6.03; Achor, ch. 40; Am- 
ana, ch. 1.25; Unity, ch. 4; 
New Castle, ch., of wh. 3.50 
is fr. Sab. Sch., 11; Zoar, ch. 
8, with es. donas. to cons. 
Rey. John Trevitt L. M.; per 
Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Bradford Asso., Springtield, ch., 

r Rey. 8. M. U., agent, 

Clarion Asso. 15.38; Greenville, 
ch. 11.50; Zion, ch. 33.54; 
Strattonville, ch. 3.79; Brush 
Valley, ch. 5.15; Mahoning, 
ch. 5; East Mahoning, ch. 
5.93; New Bethlehem, ch. 3.50; 
Brady's Bend, Berean ch. 6; 
Clarington, ch. 75 cts.; Shi- 
Joh, ch. 3 01; per Rey. 8. M. O., 


agent, 

Northumberland Asso., Clinton, 
ch. 3.50; Lewisburg Univer- 
=f Rey. Prof. T. F. Curtis 5; 
White Deer, ch. 15.80; Rush, 
ch. 1.75; Northumberland, ch. 
2.75; Williamsport, ch. 5; 
Laporte, ch., Kev. N. Callen- 
der 1; Wm. Maylert 1; Ben- 
ton, ch. Rey. E. M. Alden 
1.50; per Rey. S. M. O., agent 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadel- 
Phia, Broad st. ch., Sab. Sch. 
Juy. Miss. Soc., per Rey. 8. 
M. O., agent, 


3.75 


97.36 


93.55 


37.30 


70.00 


Delaware. 


Asso., Wilming- 
ton. ch., per Rey. S. M. Os- 


good, agent, 
Ohio. 


Newark, 5th ch., Abm. Runyon 
jr., tr.. 8; Homer, Mrs. Phebe 
Conrad 3.18; Matilda Conrad 
28 cts,; Carrie Conrad 28 cts. ; 
Amanda Conrad 26 cts. ; 

Maumee Asso., per Rev. Hi. Da- 
vis, D. D., 13.00 

Coshocton Asso., per. Rev. zp. 8.10 


12.00 


Donations. 


208.43 


551.00 


833.21 


80.00 
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2.65; Rev. B. Allen 1; Joseph 
Fisher 1; per Rev. H. D., 
Creek Asso., per Rev. 


Sciota ‘Asso. 18; sundry chs. 
18.88; per Rev. H. D., 
Upper Miami Asso., per Rey. 


Wills Creek Asso., per Rev. 
—- 140.84 


Indiana. 


South Bend, ch. 

Evansville, A. L. Robinson, 
Delphi, Martin, Clit- 
ford, M. Z. Bartlett and 8. 8. 
Quick 6 ea., for mission house 
at Hlenthada, per Rey. A. 3. 
Ames, agent, 

White Water Valley Asso., for 
house at Henthada, per Rev. 
A. S. A. agent, 

Mrs. Curtis, for house at Hen- 
thada, per Rev. A. 8, A., 


agent, 

Mt. Zion Asso., per Rev. A. S. 
A., agent, 3.10 

Friendship Asso., Bloomington, 
ch., per Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 

Fiat Rock Asso., 13.06; Bran- 
dywine, ch. 3; Shelbyville, 
ch., N. Bassett 5; L. C. Jones 
2; Rev. J. R, Phillips 1; 
Greensbury, ch. 2; Mt. Mo- 
riah, ch. 3; S. and H. Quick 
1; G. MeCalip 50 ets. ; for 
house at Henthada, per Rev. 
A. 8. A., agent, 

Sand Creek Asso., for house at 
Henthada, per Key. A., 
agent, 


Illinois. 


Oregon, ch. 5; Upper Alton 
Fem. Karen a E. A. 
Leverett tr., 18; 23.00 


Michigan. 


Pipestown, Wm. Boughton 1 ; 
Grand Rapids, Tabernacle ch., 
Sab. Sch., to sup. a boy un- 
der care of Rev. L. Jewett 
Teloogoo, to bear the name of 
James W. Converse, 25; mis- 
cellaneous 2; per Rey. A. 8. 


Ames, agent, 28.00 


Iowa. 


West Union, ch. 7; Burlington, 
Ist ch. 10; 


Missouri. 
Pin Oak Creek, German ch. 


In Foreign Countries. 


Burmah, Toungoo, Rev. D. 
Whitaker, to cons. Mrs. D. 
Whitaker L. M., 


Legacies. 


Roadstown, N. J.. Mrs. Phebe 
—, per Isaac Smalley 
Foxboro, Ms., Miss Martha Al- 
len, per Rey, John Allen Exr., 100.00 150.00 


8,782.53 


Total from April 1 to August 31, 1857, $22,182.29. 


( 
4 
28.90 
18.94 
36.83 
10.00 
— 
20.00 
9.47 
530.00 
|| 
1 
89.12 
100 
7.25 
$3,582.53 
Hope, ch , of wh. 1.96 is fr. a 
Sab. Sch., 5.35; Lowell, ch. ee 
1.50; Windsor, ch. 2.58; Blue 
Rock, ch. 2.35; Bristol, ch. ee 


